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Smoother with use... 
Performance that constantly 


improves its best 


Superiorities of patented double- 
sleeve-valve engine available 
to thousands more 


IGHTNING pick-up to meet the demands 
of modern traffic—a smooth, unfailing STANDARD SIX COACH 


flow of power, effortlessly delivered mile 


after mile, year after year—an engine that is 
always at its best, as fresh at the end of a 
hard day’s run as at the start—simplicity of 
design that insures remarkable freedom 
from repair and carbon troubles—these are 


: Willys-Knight Sixes from $995 to $2695, in the Standard Six, 
some of the many advantages enjoyed by Special Six and Great Six divisions. Prices f.0.b. Toledo, Ohio, and speci- 
more than 300,000 enthusiastic drivers of fications subject to.change without notice. Willys-Overland, Inc., 
Willys-Knights. Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


Now, at a record low price, the new Stand- ~PPSPPPPPPES- + SiS ZEAL To 


ard Six brings you all the quality supremacy 
which has won world-wide prestige for 
Willys-Knight. 


-22 —<<i- 





Two other brilliant Sixes 











The Special Six, always popular with ex- 
perienced motorists, is now still further dis- 
tinguished by many added refinements and 
beautiful new color options. 


The Great Six, one of America’s most lux- 
urious cars, is now equipped with a larger 
and more powerful engine, insuring even 
higher and smoother speed and even livelier 
acceleration, 
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Odd Lots 








Diversified crops have saved many a farmer from a lean year. 


By the same token, in the field of investment, a few shares of sea- 
soned stock in diversified industries, offer greater safety than a 


large commitment in one industry. 


Our interesting booklet explains the many other hae 


offered to the Odd Lot Investor. . 


Ask. for F. 348 
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100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 








John Muir&(o 


New York Stock Exchange 


50 Broadway 
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ay See everywhere as the world’s 
most luxurious low-priced car, the 
Bigger and Better Chevrolet has en- 
joyed such tremendous ) ements on the 


part of. buyers that today it stands’ first 
choice of the nation for 1928! 


Over 750,000 new Chevrolets have been 
delivered to owners since January Ist! 
This is the largest number of automobiles 
produced this year by any single manu- 
facturer! Asa result of this overwhelming 
public endorsement, Chevrolet dealers 
everywhere are becoming factors 
of increasing importance in the business 
life of their communities. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 

Division of General Motors Corporation 


The hye wf or Roadster, $495; The. AS roy $585; The More a 
$595; The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Convertible §S, 
Ci id $695; The rg arms Landau, $715. A 
brices f. 0. 6, Flint, Michigan 


oO 
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This is the Mark of Hyatt 3 


surance of bearing satisfaction. 








Hyatt Pausection 


Serving industry so well for 37 years has privileged 
Hyatt to symbolize the protection Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings afford to the products which employ them. 

Wherever they are applied the presence of Hyatts 
oftentimes is known only through the economies 
they effect. So this symbol was designed to visibly 
identify the inbuilt quality of Hyattized construction. 

The Mark of Hyatt Protection now appears on 
many different types and makes of equipment. See- 
ing this mark, the buyer is reassured. 

Perhaps your product needs Hyatt protection. Per- 
haps it would experience a more ready acceptance 
if equipped with these better bearings. 


Without obligation to you, Hyatt engineers are 
available for conference—any time, anywhere. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Newark Pittsburgh Oakland 


HY ATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


Detroit Chicago 











PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTO 
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Looking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


66 HE method is surely less im- 

portant than the end,” said one 
of the most prominent chain store 
executives to a writer for Fores 
recently. “There is no inherent rea- 
son why we should not employ house- 
to-house canvassers, or any other 
kind of retail selling method.” 

The remark is but part of a rather 
sensational point of view of a group 
that is making a national enterprise 
over into a retail store organization 
of such magnitude that its influence 
will be felt in every locality. 

The key to his view, and it is in 
line with better business in every 
field, is that iron law of 20th cen- 
tury commerce, to distribute mer- 
chandise economically. The big units 
are definitely on the aggressive, and 
this executive holds that all will bene- 
fit, the manufacturer, the consumer 
and even the small, inefficient inde- 
pendent dealer who may lose his hold 
because somebody else is doing his 
job better than he can do it. The 
small man, with his infinitesimal 
profit, in the end, may be better off. 

It has been said there is more in- 
terest among business men in the de- 
velopment of chain store merchandis- 
ing than in the political campaign. 
This article, to be published in our 
next issue, is one we have been look- 
ing forward to. It will explain why 
one giant concern plans to open 1,50C 
retail stores. 


66 ERMANY is further ahead 

now than before the war!” 
This opinion is that of a practical 
business man, who was American 
Trade Commissioner in Berlin, dur- 
ing the tragic days of her financial 
collapse after the War. 

Arthur J. Grey will foreshadow 
Germany as the leading progressive 
nation in Europe in two articles to 
appear concurrently in Forses. She 
has gone through the severe school 
of post-war economic abnormalities, 
the dilemma of the reparations pay- 
ments and faces her fifth year ready 
to pay what she owes. 

But can the Allies afford to accept ° 
This is the point Mr. Grey raises. 
It is of interest to all manufacturers 
and exporters who have dealings with 
the Reich. What Germany has done 
with her unequalled opportunities, 
under new conditions, for overhaul- 
ing her industrial and business struc- 
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| | | HOW MAJOR MERCHANDISE 
LINES ARE SOLD BY CHICAGO'S 
LARGEST RETAIL STORES 


n- HE department store is not one store, but many. Under its roof are housed 
ns the goods, the merchandising problems, of nearly every retail line. How its 
- separate departments reach all Chicago people—as they must—at the lowest ad- 
a- vertising cost—as, too, they must—offers expert guidance to the advertisers of 
the merchandise lines they carry. How leading department stores sell some of 

their major lines of merchandise is told in the following statement. In every 
er case their space in The Daily News exceeds by a substantial margin the total in 
'P the next paper, whether daily or daily and Sunday combined. 


ADVERTISING BY IMPORTANT CLASSIFICATIONS 
y IN CHICAGO DEPARTMENT STORES 


CANDY — More space is used in The 
Daily News than in the next four 
papers, including the Sunday issues of 
two, combined. 


DRUGS AND TOILET GOODS—More 
space is used in The Daily News than 
in the next two papers, including the 
Sunday issues of one, combined. 


FURNITURE — More space is used in 
The Daily News than in the combined 
daily and Sunday issues of the next 
paper. 

HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS AND 
UTILITIES—More space is used in 
The Daily News than in the next four 
papers, including the Sunday issues of 
two, combined. 

GROCERIES — More space 


SHOES, WOMEN’S—More space is used 
in The Daily News than in the com- 
bined daily and Sunday issues of the 
hext paper. 

RADIO—More space is used in The Daily 
News than in any other paper. 

CIGARS AND PIPES— More space is 
used in The Daily News than in all 
other papers combined. 

HARDWARE — More space is used in 
The Daily News than in all other papers 
combined. 

AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES — More 
space is used in The Daily News than 
in the next two papers combined. 

SPORTING GOODS—More space is used 
in The Daily News than in the com- 

bined daily and Sunday 

issues of the next paper. 








is used in The Daily News 
than in all other papers Pea the 00-8 tune CLOTHING, MEN’S— 
combined. department stores More space is used in 
LEATHER GOODS— More regularly selected for The Daily News than in 
space is used in The the analysis of their the combined daily and 
Daily News than in the advertising in impor- Sunday issues of the next 
combined daily and Sun- — See men paper. 
day issues of the next ord Company, an in- CLOTHING, WOMEN’S — ( 
paper. dependent audit bu- More space is used in The 
SHOES, MEN’S — More reau maintained by Dail ews than in the 
space is used in The all the Chicago news- contined daily and Sun- 
Daily News than in the paper. day issues of the next 
next two papers combined. paper. 




















YES, IT IS A GOOD GUIDE TO CITYWIDE SELLING AT LOW COST 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward - George Krogness 
110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. we Flas Aree Blac, ves Grace Fire Nat'l 


MEMBER OF THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 
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exporters and importers. 


Big Business 
chooses Radiograms “Via RCA” 


for their directness... and more 
Radiograms “Via RCA” are the choice of leading banks, 


They must have a reliable 


message service to overseas points and Radiograms, fast 
and accurate, afford them the unique advantage of direct 
communication to twenty-five countries —and the 
most direct service available to practically every point 
on earth. World-wide communication! Yet Radiograms 
cost no more than other fast message services. 


Use the speed and accuracy of Radiograms in your 
business. Mark your messages 


Via RLA 


File Radiograms to Europe, South America, Africa and the Near East ar any 


RCA or Postal Telegraph office; to 


transpacific countries at any RCA or 


Western Union office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 








RADIOGRAMS GO DIRECT TO: 


Belgium . . . France . . . Great Britain. . . Germany .. . Holland . . . Italy 


Norway ... Poland . . . Portugal .. . Sweden... Turkey . . . Liberia 
Argentina . . . Brazil . . . Colombia . . . Dutch Guiana . . . Porto Rico 
St. Martin . . . Venezuela .. . Hawaii... Japan . . . Dutch East Indies 


the Philippines ... Hong Kong... French Indo-China...and to ships at sea 











RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


OFFICES: NEW YORK{CITY 


64 Broad Street (Always open) Hanover 1811 126 Franklin Street............... Walker 4891 
Produce Exchange........ Bowling Green 8012 25 East 17th Street............ Algonquin 7050 
ETT ea Iee Rector 0404 264 Fifth Avenue........ ...Lexington 5347 
19 Spruce Street... 22. ccs ccc Beekman 8220 19 West 44th Street.......... Murray Hill 4996 
102 West 56th Street........0...... Circle 6210 
BOSTON—-109 Congress Street... .....2 cscececseese Liberty 8864 
SAN FRANCISCO—28 Geary Street................ Garfield 4200 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—1112 Connecticut Avenue... 


- Decatur 2600 
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ture is of great value to analytical 
men. A new Germany has much to 
teach a New America. Co-ordina- 
tion of industry is a fact—beyond the 
Rhine. 


ORBES has an important ar- 

ticle coming about an executive 
heretofore too little known to the 
general public, who, with his broth- 
ers, is one of the mightest factors to- 
day in the financial, industrial, agri- 
cultural and commercial development 
of the Middle West. He is an en- 
gineer in a very practical sense, al- 
though he never spent an hour in 
an engineering school in his life. He 
had the engineering imagination, 
which saw the advantage of a new 
method of river control that has saved 
hundreds of thousands of rich acres 
of farm land from the maw of the 
Missouri River. 

Instead of watching their farms go 
into the river and down the Missis- 
sippi, land owners have seen the 
river itself making new banks and 
more fertile land. This process is 
being repeated along the Arkansas, 
the Ohio, the White, the Platte, the 
Kansas, the Red, the Canadian, and 
the Sacramento Rivers, in a practical 
way that will bear repetition when the 
vast scheme of reclamation of the 
Mississippi Valley begins. 

None of these boys had a thing 
to start with, except, as the head of 
the group says, “the finest father 
and mother that four sons ever had.” 
There will be more of this in a sub- 


sequent issue. The article is by Neil 
M. Clark. 


HE motor fleet business is con- 

centrating in strong hands. The 
purchasing of flotillas of passenger 
cars as well as trucks, their manage- 
ment and replacement is getting to 
be a major part of the automobile 
business. Some of the equations of 
this part of America’s leading indus- 
try will be presented in a forthcom- 
ing issue. 


USINESS topics are many, but 
the matter of the presentation 
of goods for sale is so varied that 
the. subject has perennial interest. 
Every one is interested in selling. We 
have a snapshot record, of one of the 
richest of retail streets, to demon- 
strate that the real merchants are not 
getting away from fundamentals. 
Their valuable window space has to 
produce results. Therefore their 
methods will have much to teach 
those in far-off places who need the 
ideas, even though they may have 
more room in which to express them. 
Such an article is in preparation. 


E have heard about the giants 
of merchandizing, production 
and distribution. But the efforts of 
the small man, and the middle man 
are equally interesting. The diffi- 
culty is that the man out of the 
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THE SECRET OF BUSINESS 


PROGRESS 


IS SO SIMPL 


Here it is: 






Wwe dosome men becomeindepen- _ ~~; 


dent while others stay poor all 
their lives? Why do some men rise eas- 
ily to highly paid positions while others 
slave and get nowhere? 

The secret of business progress is so 
simple most men miss it. That secret can 
be compressed into a few words. Here it 
is; You need to know only a Jittle more 
than the average man in order to, make 
a lot more out of your life. 

This may surprise you, but it’s per- 
fectly true. You need to be only a few 
inches taller than the average man in 
order to stand out in the crowd. 

The man who makes twice as much 
money as you has nowhere near twice 
as much brains as you have. The man 
who makes $10,000 a year hasn’t five 
times the brain power of the man who 
makes only $2,000. 

Thousands of intelligent, hard-work- 
ing men never get into executive posi- 
tions. Why? Because they are just aver- 
age. Because there are so many, many 
men just like them. These men miss 
success by inches. 


Why some men 
never get promoted 


Put yourself in the shoes of the Presi- 
dent of your company. Look at the pro- 
motion question from Ais point of view 
for a minute. 

You have hundreds of men working 
for you. A vacancy higher up occurs. 
Which man will you promote? 

All your employes seem to be aver- 
age men—intelligent, hard-working. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 


a 


Iw Canwapa, address the Alexander Hamilton \Yogers/ 
Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto <= 














Has the man who makes $10,000 a year 
five times as much brains as the man who 
makes only $2,000? No. The $70,000 
man simply has a little extra training. 
In the matter of salary a little training 
makes a world of difference. 












Perhaps any one of them could fill the 
vacancy. Yet you are anxious to pick 
the best man. 

You study your men closely. Finally 
you make your choice. You announce 
the name of the new executive. Whom 
did you choose? The man who was al- 
ways asking for a raise? The man who 
had been with the company longest? 
No. You chose the man who, in your 
opinion, knew most. 


Good news for salaried men 


This should be encouraging news to you 
if you are a salaried man. You should 
realize that this is your opportunity. 
You should say over and over to your- 
self—‘I need to know cnly a /ittle more 
than the average man in order to make 
a lot more.” 

For 19 years the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute has been helping earnest, am- 
bitious men to gain the little extra 
knowledge that brings such 


big returns. The Institute 27 heeoerea 


" 
| ALEXANDER Hamitton InstirTuTE | 
621 Astor Place 


has put 358,000 men on 


OST MEN MISS IT 


the road to more rapid progress. 45.000 
corporation presidents have taken the 
Institute’s Modern Business Course 
and Service. 


This Course gives you the necessary 
fundamental facts of all departments of 
business. The Institute gives you ideas 
which you can exchange for a larger in- 
come. They are gathered fom successful 
men in business everywhere. 


Only a training which is authoritative 
and practical could have the endorse- 
ment of these men who constitute the 
Advisory Council of the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute: 


T. CoLeman Du Pont, the well-known 
business executive; Percy H.Jounston, 
President of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York; DExTER S. KimBALL, 
Dean, College of Engineering, Cornell 
University; Joun Hays Hammonp, the 
eminent consulting engineer; FREDERICK 
H.Hurpman, Certified Public Account- 
ant and business advisor; Dr. JEREMIAH 
W.Jenxs,thestatistician and economist. 


Forging Ahead in Business 


The famous booklet “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” tells all about the Modern 
Business Course and Service. It. tells 
what the Institute has done for other 
men. It tells what the Institute can do 
for you. It is a helpful book—a worth- 
while addition to any business man’s 
library. It is yours for the asking. Send 
for it. 


New York City 
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Send me the new revised edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” which I may keep without charge. 
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Maker of Friends 





A real and lasting interest follows every 
Wisconsin Motor that leaves our plant. 
This is more than a manufacturer’s pride 
in a worthy product. 


We realize that each motor is a represen- 
tative of this company. Its power to 
make friends for us and for you is fully 
as important as its performance on dyna- 
mometer or test block. 


One of these motors, geared to your job, 
will give you a new and deep-rooted pride 
in your product. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Built in a full range of Sixes and 
Fours, from 20 to 150 H.P., for 
trucks, busses, tractors and con- 
struction machinery. a 
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beaten track, no matter how much 
he may have added to improvement 
in business methods is usually not 
discovered, although his story may 
be of far more worth than that of 
the man who has reached the zenith. 
Forses has been on the look-out for 
the narratives of men who have 
prospered, maintained the best of re- 
lations with their employees and who, 
although their volume of business 
might not be much over $100,000 a 
year, still are worth chronicling. 


66 g 3 HE most productive region in 

the world—the Mississippi.” 
The Father of Waters sheds his 
bounty impartially, and also takes it 
away with a ruthless hand. 

From the Lakes to the Gulf, and 
from the Rockies to the Appalach- 
ians, there lies beneath the ground 
and on the surface nearly all the 
natural resources for the manufac- 
ture of the world’s needs. What is 
the future of this vast terrain. 
Forses has been interested in that, 
particularly in the light of the im- 
mense work of flood control that the 
next decade will witness. We have 
developed the possibilities of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Now we plan to 
shed the light on the greatest of our 
trade arteries—the Mississippi, its 
length of 4,200 miles making it the 
longest river, and meriting the Indian 
name, “father of waters.” 


HAT is this “Power Trust” 
about which everybody has 
been talking? There have been ar- 
ticles galore, pro and con, in all the 
magazines: there have been argu- 
ments and interviews and statements 
of this and that interested party, But 
what is it? What does it do?— 
whether it is a trust or not is of small 
importance compared to that. 
Charles W. Wood was not satis- 
fied with gathering a lot of statistics. 
He wanted to get the picture. So he 
spent seven days traveling along the 
power line of perhaps the largest 
compact interconnected super-power 
system in the United States. He 
didn’t cover the whole line—that 
would have taken seven weeks—but 
he did get the real how and what 
and why of superpower, as it has 
never been told before, in terms, not 
of balance-sheets, but of human life. 
Look for his article. 


HE airplane industry, that lusty 

infant of this age, is so young 
that each new year is still an event. 
Not long ago the Postmaster Gen- 
eral let out air routes that connect 
the Americas. Yet, the main mail 
carrying companies are hardly es- 
tablished in this country. 

A number of articles, reciting the 
gain in speed, and its economy, will 
be forthcoming. There is need even 
for a writer’s most vivid imagination 
to keep step with the Air Age. Al- 
ready the air transport business has 
been put on a paying basis. 
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Arwarer Kent 


RADIO 


First in public preference 


S FINE PERFORMANCE and moderate price give Atwater Kent 
Radio first place in popularity. Every survey shows it to 
be most in demand. 


Its reputation, spread by printed and pictorial advertis- 
ing throughout the year and by word-of-mouth advertising 
which money cannot buy, causes Atwater Kent Radio to 
move quickly from dealers’ shelves. 


Since January 1st, when the Atwater Kent A.C. electric set 
was introduced, sales have been six times as large as in the 
corresponding period of any previous year. The total number 
of Atwater Kent Receivers now in use is more than 1,650,000. 


Because of this great and growing popularity, radio dealers 
who consistently feature the Atwater Kent line are consistent 
money makers. They deserve cooperation of bankers. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A. Atwater Kent, President, 4730 Wissahickon Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





This, the largest radio factory in the world, covers 15 acres but is inadequate for 
present needs. Not far away we are utilizing another factury covering 1 3/4 acres 
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CROWDED DAYS The jangle of telephones, 
a sea of papers on your desk, a stampede of 
interruptions — and the day is over before 





you’ve plished all you i ded to. Night 





after night you go home really tired—with nerves a 
perhaps a bit on edge. Then your Gillette Blade 
has a double job to do in the morning — but it 


must give you the same easy comfort that you 


get on more leisurely days. 


himny 


J Ui y 


RESTLESS NIGHTS Three A. M. tours of the 
house with a wakeful child never soothed any- 
one’s tired nerves. A few short hours of sleep 
when you want about ten of them—and the 
alarm brings you face to face with your razor. 
Then—comfort! The smooth, steady, unchang- 
ing comfort that’s a family characteristic of all 
Gillette Blades! 


nerves 
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HECTIC MORNINGS A trifle unsteady —even 
the brightest dawn looks gray. But in your razor 
is a fresh, even-tempered Gillette Blade. It’s 
the one constant thing about your daily shave. 
You can always count on its smooth, sure com- 
fort, no matter how ruffled your nerves, 


can't take the smooth, sure shave 


out of the Gillette Blade 


To be sure of a smooth, comfortable 
shave under any conditions, slip a 





ORRY—a sleepless night be- 
hind you and a stiff day ahead 
—have you ever noticed how your skin 
tightens on such mornings—how 
different and more difficult even a 
simple thing like shaving seems to be? 
Relax. Lather well and give the soap 
and water time to soften your beard before 
you start to shave. One thing you can 
always count on: your Gillette Blade— 
every Gillette Blade — will be right up;to 
its smooth, even job, no matter ho#jumpy 
your nerves may be on any particular 
morning. 


Gillette makes this promise to every one 


fresh Gillette Blade in your razor. 


of the 28,000,000 Gillette users in America. 
To keep it we have spent, during the last 
ten years, millions of dollars for blade 
improvements alone — 500 patents, em- 
bodied in machine processes that are 
accurate to one ten-thousandth of an inch 
and timed to one one-thousandth of a sec- 
ond; a factory system that makes four out of 
every nine workers inspectors, and nothing 
else, and pays a bonus for detecting every 
single blade that won’t do a superb job 
of shaving. 


All this, so that every Gillette Blade 
may play its smooth, even-tempered part 
in your daily shave, every morning. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Gillette 
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rising. It is now more cheer- 
ful than are the actualities. 
Expectations of at least somewhat 
greater activity should, however, be 
fulfilled. 

Stock market sentiment also has 
again become hopeful, but obstacles 
lie in the path of realization. These 
obstacles may be reckoned as seventy- 
five per cent. monetary and twenty- 
five per cent. political. 

The Federal Reserve authorities 
gravely dislike the presence in Wall 
Street of more than $1,800,000,000 
of irresponsible call money; that is, 
money now being loaned by corpora- 
tions, individuals and foreign inter- 
ests who employ bankers merely as 
their agents in finding borrowers. 
Nobody has the slightest control over 
this new species of lending. If some- 
thing should happen to check the 
faith of these outside lenders in the 
stock market’s stability, they could 
not be prevented from withdrawing 
their funds by the tens of millions or 
even the hundreds of millions. And 
not being in the banking business 
and under governmental supervision, 
they would feel not the slightest 
qualms about the consequences their 
action might cause. They are seizing 
what strikes them as an easy and safe 
method of obtaining a high return on 
temporarily idle funds. 


B USINESS sentiment has been 


Says 


- Sentiment Is Rising 


Faster than Business: 


repeatedly exhibited indifference to 
factors which caused the conservative 
to pause. But influential bankers 
will not feel as free to support bull 
operations under the existing mone- 
tary conditions as they would were 
the money market in a normal state. 
Incidentally, rediscounts of well over 
$1,000,000,000 at the Reserve Banks 
are not interpreted by bankers as 
normal but as abnormal. Call rates 
ranging from 5 to 6 per cent. mean 
little when time money cannot be 
borrowed under 6 per cent. and when 
commercial rates are correspondingly 
high. 

Politics have not yet forced them- 
selves upon Wall Street’s attention. 
Within a few weeks, however, the 
political pot will begin to stir and 
there are not wanting indications that 
it may boil more furiously than gen- 
erally imagined. Finance’s faith in 
Republican victory may conceivably 
be somewhat shaken before the cam- 
paign ends. The writer’s guess is that 
politics will cause at least one upset 
in the stock market between now 
and November. 

Since the turn of the half-year 
developments have been mixed, al- 
though the balance has been in the 
direction of betterment. 

For one thing, July brought slight 
increases in railway car loadings 
over a year ago, a new showing for 


A Money Menace 





this year. Unemployment complaints 
have diminished. Agricultural prices 
have moved unevenly, due mainly to 
prospects of adequate crops. Non 
agricultural prices have held their 
own well. Half-yearly reports frem 
a wide variety of corporations have 
somewhat exceeded expectations; the 
majority are able to show some gain 
in net profits. The oil industry ap- 
pears to be making some progress at 
least towards modifying ruinous 
over-production and prices. 

Automobile sales by ‘the leading 
companies, with the exception of 
Ford, have fulfilled optimistic predic- 
tions, and the largest company of 
them all, General Motors, promises 
to make greater profits this year than 
ever earned by any other corporation 
in history. The steel industry con- 
tinues to record satisfactory activity, 
but prices are disappointing. Build- 
ing operations are going on unabated. 
Farm land values here and there are 
advancing and successful farmers 
are once again adding cautiously to 
their holdings. 

The cotton manufacturing indus- 
try is still in the doldrums. The shoe 
industry also is quiet. Rubber com- 
panies have been affected by the very 
severe drop in the market value of 
their raw materials, but low prices 
will by and by benefit most manufac- 
turers. Retail trade is nothing to 





In my judgment, a 
heavy obligation rests = wi 
upon the nation’s re- 
sponsible banking in- 


BROKERS LOANS STILL_ HIGH . 


(Fed. Reserve Figures tn Billions) 


brag about. A larger 
1 percentage of the busi- 
4 ness is gravitating into 
the hands of chain 





terests to apply the 5.9 
brakes to this whole 
movement. It is fraught |445 


So 


stores and mail-order 
houses; the latter, by 





with danger. It is a 
potential menace that 


4S| the way, are rapidly 
/ \ forming important re~ 
40 tail chains of their own.. 





should not be ignored. 490 


The writer still re- 
gards the general busi- 
3.5| ness outlook as more 
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stocks which have been 
marked up by powerful 
24 speculators without re- 























Rigorous corrective A 
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Che probability is, 4 

epi that most of 30 a4 * 
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the money market. 
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J Master Keys 
' to Southern Markets 


Through the gateposts of New Orleans, Latin- 
America sees the United States. New Orleans is the 
connecting link, the contact-point—yes, the viewpoint 
of North America to her Southern neighbors. 


Latin-Americans want to talk business—but in their 
own way! And business, having turned to the Tropics 
523 for new Trade Outlets, finds in New Orleans and Tur 

i RBH z : CanaL Bank two master keys to Southern markets. 
THE CanaL Banx is known, respected and liked 
in the Tropics because during a century it has dealt 
as honestly, satisfactorily and sincerely with the bus- 
iness of those Southern Nations as it has with the 


5 business of North America. 


Send for our NEW OR- 
LEANS BOOK, which 


outlines an interesting side y; Capital and Surplus Over $8,000,000.00 
of the South’s Commercial S ” 


rogress since 1831. 


Thee CANAL 


BANK AND Trust Co. 
of New Orleans 
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Elbert H. 
Fowler 


HIS is just 
about as 
he told it 


to me one after- 
noon as he sat at 
his desk in the 
Commonwealth - Commercial State 
Bank in Detroit. He is chairman of 
the board and his is one of the large 
financial institutions of that city. 
His black hair is rapidly graying 
although it has lost none of its ap- 
parent vitality. He is now in his 
middle forties and is as husky, and 
as vigorous, as he was when I first 
knew him ten years ago. 

His name is Elbert H. Fowler and 
I think there is more than a casual 
lift of inspiration—for business men 
and for others—in what he has to 
tell. 

He attended public school in Chi- 
cago. He worked his way through 
by being the school janitor. “I re- 
member the day in my senior year in 
high school when the principal an- 
nounced : 

“*The University of Chicago will 
present a scholarship to the winner 
of the annual high school oratorical 
contest.’ 

Mr. Fowler paused, stared down 
at his desk for a moment, and con- 
tinued : 

“I didn’t win. In fact, I didn’t 
come close. Nor, for that matter, 
was I last. Somewhere about the 
middle of thirty or forty contestants. 
[ don’t believe, however, that any 
other loser was so much disappointed. 
You see, it meant so much to me. 


S6QHORTLY afterwards we 
moved to a farm in the North- 
ern part of Michigan. That looked 
like it was going to push me further 
back because my father needed my 
help and I, in turn, believed I needed 
a college education to fit me for what 
I wanted to do. Knowing my hopes, 
my mother, who before marrying my 
father, had been a school teacher, 
kept encouraging me—telling me I 
could get a college education if I 
really wanted it. 
“But Dad needs help and he can’t 
afford to hire it if I leave,’ I would 
always protest. 





The Story 
Before He 


“We will manage,’ was how she 
always answered me. 

“By Fall I had managed to earn 
$50 by doing odd jobs for other 
farmers and a day or so before 
classes were to open at the University 
of Michigan’ my parents told me they 
could manage if I wanted to go to 
Ann Arbor and work my way 
through school. I went. 

“Returning to the farm for the 
summer vacation the following year 
I again became a job candidate for 
the countryside. That is, I divided 
my time between my father’s farm 
and the neighboring places. Man- 
aged to lay by another $50. On the 
day I was planning to return to Ann 
Arbor my mother came to me, 
saying : 

“ ‘Bert, the children aren’t getting 
the proper schooling. Last winter 
we were snowed in for more than a 
month at one time. On other occa- 
sions, the children had to remain 
home for two, and three weeks. The 
roads were impassable. I wonder if 
you can’t take them with you. I 
have saved some money. You may 
have that.’ 

“IT was just twenty years old at 
the time and I want to tell you I did 
some fast thinking. I had never told 
my mother that I had just managed 
to scrape through my first year. 
But, there were tears in her eyes and, 
being little more than a boy, what 
was I to do? I did the same thing 
any other healthy, strong boy would 
have done in a similar situation. 

“ ‘Sure,’ I answered. 

“She gave me $50. All the while 
she had had it tucked away in a fold 
in her apron. 

“That makes a hundred dollars 
altogether,’ I laughed. ‘We'll get 
along fine.’ 

“We piled the youngsters into the 
buggy and my mother drove us to 
the station.” 

“How old were the children?” I 
asked. 





Bert Fowler 


of 


Became a Banker 


Happiest 
Struggling On 


By Norman Beasley 


“The girl was twelve ; the two boys 
were ten and eight years old.” 

Getting into Ann Arbor—they 
rode in a day coach all the way and 
ate what their mother had packed for 
them—Fowler left the youngsters in 
the railroad station while he went 
uptown in search of living quarters. 
He approached a real estate agent, 
stated his problem, and was met with 
this: 

“Young man, you’re about a month 
late. Houses, in this town, are 
rented early. I’m afraid I can’t do 
anything for you.” 

““You’ve got to do something. It’s 
raining outside and we can’t sleep in 
the streets.” 

The agent paused. “I’ve got one 
place. It’s not in very good shape 
and it’s on the other side of town. 
The rent is $20 a month.” 

“Too much money. Can’t afford 
it. How about renting the upstairs ?” 

“T think that could be arranged.” 

“How much will it be?” 

“Eight dollars a month.” 


OWLER paid two months’ rent 
in advance, took the key, and 
left. He shopped around the second- 
hand stores for an hour or so—pur- 
chasing two beds, a kitchen table, a 
couple of mattresses and a couple of 
chairs. He ordered them delivered to 
his new address and then laid in a 
frugal stock of groceries, seeing to it 
that. the grocer sent along some empty 
boxes as well. Then, borrowing a 
wheelbarrow, he returned to the sta- 
tion, loaded his trunk into it, and 
marched his little family across the 
city. Not until making a tour of in- 
spection of their new home did it 
occur to him they would need a stove. 
“T found one,” he recalled. “It was: 
downstairs. Not in very good shape 
but, with a bit of fixing, we made it 
servicable. Then we moved it up- 
stairs.” 
“In telling about your purchases 
you mentioned instructing the grocer 
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to send along some empty boxes,” I 


reminded him. 
for?” 

“To sit on.” 

“What were the chairs for?” 

“For company—if it ever got so 
we had to entertain it.” 

That night the little family mapped 
out a program. 

The girl was to be housekeeper ; 
the two brothers were to sell news- 
papers. The head of the house was 
to be general manager. All were to 
go to school. There were to be no 
hours for play—nothing but work 
and study until they could get going. 

“We kept things together by pool- 
ing our earnings,’ continued the 
banker. “Every night my brothers 
and myself would dump our pennies 
and nickels and dimes on the kitchen 
table. There were times when, to- 
gether, they earned as much as 50 
cents a day. It was always my job 
to earn more. That is, we made a 
contest out of it. Frequently they 
won. That helped them but it didn’t 
help me. I realized how close we 
were cutting corners; they didn’t. 
Food, being an important item, the 
responsibility for getting the most 
wholesome, as well as the least ex- 
pensive, also depended upon me. 
Oatmeal was our standard dish. 
Fortunately we were’ Scotch and we 
were able to relish lots of it. So 
much that I inquired of the grocer, 
one day, if he couldn’t sell it a little 
cheaper. 

“ *Tt’s 5 cents a pound, whether you 
buy one pound or a hundred,’ he 
answered. ‘That’s what I charge the 
boarding house keepers—5 cents a 
pound—and I can’t make an excep- 
tion in your case.’ 

“That set me thinking. I bor- 
rowed a mail order catalogue—lI’ve 
forgotten where I got it—and learned 
I could buy a barrel of oatmeal for 
slightly less than $3. A barrel con- 
tained 160 pounds. That cleaned us 
out of money but it got us a lot of 
oatmeal. 


“What were they 


ae ATMEAL pancakes in the 
morning oatmeal cookies at 
noon; oatmeal porridge at. night. 
There were times when my sister re- 
versed the process of cooking but the 
fundamental always remained un- 
changed. After weeks of such feed- 
ing the youngsters began to kick. I 
appealed to their Scotch sense of 
taste. No use. Finally, they struck 
—uiny sister was in sympathy because 
she had grown pretty tired of cooking 
the stuff and planning ways for dis- 
guising it—but I got them to accept a 
peace treaty with the understanding 
there would be a change in the menu 
the following day. 

“IT went to bed thinking pretty 
hard. The conversation with the 
grocer recurred and conveyed an 
idea. Before going to classes in the 
morning I sought out a boarding 


house and inquired 


if . there. was. se] 
market for oatmeal. 


“How much do you want ‘eit it?’ 


asked the lady. 
“*Bour cents a pound.’ 
“When can fou deliver 
pounds ?” es 2 
“Right away. 


100 


“I toted the cing on my back 


and upon receiving payment the 
boarding house keeper inquired: 

““T suppose you know the grocer 
charges me 5 cents a pound?’ 

“T nodded. 

“Can you buy other things at a 
similar saving?’ 

“ “Yes m’am.’ 


66CQHE went into the pantry, 

remained there for some little 
time, and came out with a long 
list. Canned goods, sugar, salt—stuff 
like that. How much will those 
things cost?’ she inquired, handing 
me the list. 

“T recalled prices in the mail order 
catalogue as best I could and an- 
swered : 

“*About $25.’ 

“*Can you deliver them to-day ?” 

“T told her it would require three 
or four days. 

“ “By the end of the week?’ 

‘Surely.’ 

““*You may have this order then.’ 

“As best I could I explained I did 
not have enough money to make the 
purchase. I told her about the oat- 
meal—how we had been living on 
that—and she laughed. I had tried 
to make it sound funny because I 
didn’t want any sympathy. She went 
into her pocketbook and gave me $25. 
Four days afterwards I made the de- 
livery—and a profit of $5. 

“There was the beginning of an- 
other idea— 


“T called on other boarding house 
keepers. Slowly a list of customers 
developed and I was able to make 
quicker deliveries because I was able 
to make an arrangement with the 
wholesale grocers in Ann Arbor to 
sell to me at a discount. Then, one 
day, when I went to a wholesaler with 
my order he said: 

“Fowler, I can’t sell you.’ 

“Can't sell me? Why ?” 

“*The retail grocers are complain- 
ing. I’m sorry. Guess they are 
right, though, because you aren’t do- 
ing what might be called a legitimate 
business.’ 

“Will you sell me if I start a 
grocery store?’ 

“ ‘Certainly.’ 


“T found a vacant store. Over it 
were living quarters and the rent was 
$20 a.month. We moved the follow- 
ing day awd I opened the doors for 
business. For a good many months it 
was a sparsely-stocked: grocery store. 
But business increased. When I 
graduated from Michigan I had a 
grocery that kept six college students, 
as well as myself, pretty much on the 
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jump,,..We called it ‘Fowler’s Stud- 


« gat Grocery’ and when I sold it, after 
gratuation, it was the second largest 


retail grocery store in Ann Arbor. 
“I got my college education from 


_.the profits it earned. And so, for that 
Mmatter,.did my brothers and sister. 
« I got my¥ob as chairman of the board 


of this bank:as a result of the things 
I learned back in those student * ig Vs 


“Those days taught me responsibil- 
ity—something no one of us should 
be without. Responsibility taught 
me resourcefulness—without which 
no one of us can succeed. I know 
of no other way to gain resourceful- 
ness than through assuming respon- 
sibilities and carrying them through 
to successful completion. 

“I graduated from Michigan as a 
lawyer but the profession didn’t hold 
me many years. It wasn’t because 
of any lack of interest but because 
I found myself getting more inter- 
ested in other things. Along in 1920 
there came an idea for starting an- 
other bank in Detroit. With some 
of my friends, I organized the Com- 
mercial State Savings Bank. We 
started off with a capitalization of 
more than $1,000,000. A few years 
ago we joined with the Common- 
wealth Savings Bank and the direc- 
tors were kind enough to elect me 
chairman of the board. 


66 UT—to get back to what I 
was saying about responsi- 
bilities and resourcefulness : 

“IT am a fixed believer in the 
thought that we are happiest when 
we are struggling to succeed. If I 
had those days to live over I wouldn’t 
change one of them. We may not 
realize it at the time but if our efforts 
are intelligently directed and toward 
a definite, desirable goal then we can- 
not be otherwise than happiest when 
working to reach that attainment. 

“What I have been driving at, all 
the while I have been talking, is that 
there is a limit to the amount of 
money any person, or family, needs. 
Only so much is needed to clothe and 
feed us; only so much is useful if 
we wish to travel, buy books, or play. 
“But— 

“There is no limit to ambition. 

“All of us, I think, are ambitious. 
We all do not have our ambitions 
realized but I believe that is largely 
the fault of our training—in other 
words—refusing to accept, or not 
creating, responsibilities. Having a 
responsibility is, as I have said be- 
fore, the thing which will develop 
resourcefulness and resourcefulness. 
in turn, is the quality which is essen- 
tial in any business man. It is un- 
fortunate that more business men do 
not realize this. If they did their 


businesses would be much bigger and 
on a much sounder basis and, at the 
same time, it would make my job as 
That sounds 
Perhaps it is.” 


a banker much easier. 
selfish, doesn’t it? 
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BOUT eight 

years ago 
some hundreds 
of thousands of 
employed mar- 
ried women were 
told to run along 
home and attend 
to the household 


duties. A’ ma- 
jority of them 
obeyed. 


Now they are 
back again in 
American _ busi- 
ness and in many major industries! 

That is to say, very many of those 
same women have returned to com- 
mercial employment, flanked well 
with reinforcements. 

The campaign of “no jobs for 
married women,” which reached its 
climax in 1920 and 1921, has been 
forgotten. In light of investigation 
made in one of the country’s larger 
Western cities it may have been too 
well and too soon forgotten. 

The United States, it happens, has 
been experiencing more than a nor- 
mal amount of unemployment. 
Nearly every city of importance has 
had its quota of jobless persons, and 
this has been revealed and discussed 
with unusual frankness. 


HIS “unemployment in the midst 

of prosperity” has been a new 
and puzzling proposition. No need 
here to summarize such explanatory 
theories as have been advanced to ac- 
count for it by the disconcerted 
economists and other authorities. If 
any such expert diagnosis has in- 
cluded this intrusion of an ever-in- 
creasing number of, married- women 
in commercial fields as a_ casual 
‘actor, this has occurred only since 
B. C. Forbes suggested the idea. ' 
_ Some authorities say the United 
States, through a combination of 
readjustments largely brought about 
oy mass production,. greater use of 
abor-saving machinery and elimina- 
ion of overproduction, has been ac- 
cumulating a surplus of workers 
since 1924. Secretary Davis of the 
Vepartment of Labor recently crys- 
‘alized this view in saying that while 




































What About These 
Working Wives? 


By Ernest Clifford Potts 


140 workers should now be required 
where 100 were needed in 1919, the 
actual fact is that 7 per cent. fewer 
workers are used. 

It must be perfectly obvious that 
this post-war period of readjustment 
has been one in which the number 
of workers should, by no means, have 
been needlessly increased. Has it 
been so increased by permitting great 
numbers of married women to return 
to business and industrial occupa- 
tions, virtually without discrimina- 
tion? The word “return” points 
back, of course, to those days of 1920 
and 1921, when so many of them 
were displaced in refitting into our 
still fast-whirring business and in- 
dustrial machinery those phalanxes 
of youths released from the World 
War. 

Answer to the highly pertinent 
question just propounded was sought 
through a newspaper investigation of 
the return of married women into 
the business life of Portland, Oregon, 
a typical American city of 345,000 
population. The inquiry was insti- 
tuted mainly to discover to what ex- 
tent employment doors had been re- 
opened to married women. Probably 
its most important ultimate result 
was a clear determination of the class 
and type of these initiates into the 
working world. 

- The inquiry developed an estimate 
that no fewer than 6,000 married 
women were holding down .jobs in 
commercial fields of the city. It 
seems that the census of 1920 showed 


These women 
prefer work in 
a factory to 
housework and 
a mere hus- 
‘band’s wage 


that nearly 2,- 
000,000 wives 
from “so-called 
working classes” 
were employed 
in the United 
States at tasks 
outside the 
homes. Incident- 
ally, this figure 
is still being 
cited, though the 
census was taken 
at a time when 
it was decidedly 
unpopular for married women to 
hold employment, and though a new 
census to-day would undoubtedly re- 
veal that the number is much greater. 

To return to the investigation, the 
estimate of regularly employed work- 
ing wives in Portland was no greater 
proportionately than would be that 
for the nation. It was equal to 3.7 
per cent. of the estimated total of 
persons normally engaged in a gain- 
ful occupation. It equaled 35 per 
cent. of all employed women and 
girls. 


S basis for subsequent probing 
A of his widely ramifying subject 
and as undisputed proof that married 
women in large numbers hold down 
regular jobs in Portland, a few 
figures from questionnaire answers 
of many types of establishments will 
be given. The totals of women 
workers and the ratios of those mar- 
ried and living with their husbands, 
as reported by representative busi- 
ness concerns, were as follows: 

Total 


Nature of Women Married Per 

Business Employees Women Cent. 
Women’s Shop ....... = 63 59.5 
UE 4 ites we dia pese 191 95 49.7 
RNR cde sada ebicwd 32 15 469 
Women’s Wear Store.. 123 55 44.7 
| ere 78 29 37.2 
NE tees as 6d wie werpe 21 5 23.8 
Insurance Company.... 34 6 17.6 
Eee ee 11 1 9.1 

III tra Ste Auta i cua 532 231 


The 231 of married women in that 
total of 532 is 43.4 per cent. This 
list was selected somewhat with the 
idea of giving a picture of trends in 
employment of married women. In 
the survey it was necessary, to esti- 
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mate, in part, the ratios of wives em- 
ployed in three large department 
stores. The carefully checked esti- 
mate was that fully 40 per cent. of 
all female employees were married, 
this proportion running close to that 
for the large women’s wear store. 

The writer feels impelled to digress 
here to call attention to the absurd 
and out-of-date figures relating to 
employment of married women that 
are creeping into print. He has no 
thought of impugning motives or 
questioning the ability of Depart- 
ment of Labor executives, but such 
new facts as are at hand should not 
be ignored. 


HE director of the women’s bu- 
reau of the department recently 
gave an interview for use in a news 
item which defended employment of 
married women, the classifications of 
employed wives as revealed by the 
last census. The total number of mar- 
ried “clerks and saleswomen” in the 
United States was given as 105,000! 
At the present time this figure is 
highly ridiculous. Portland stores 
employ more than one-fortieth of 
that number alone, yet the city has 
little more than one-fourth of 1 per 
cent. of the nation’s population. One 
might readily designate a small group 
of mercantile chain store systems 
which alone now have 105,000 mar- 
ried women employees. 

The Portland inquiry proved not 
only that an unusual proportion of 
wives have come into commercial and 
industrial occupations during this 
readjustment period but showed that 
a starfling percentage of marriages 
no longer take the wife from her old 
job. Abundant proof of this can be 
seen in any community. A’ single 
Portland illustration must suffice 
here. In a group of thirty news- 
paper workers were six persons— 
four men and two young women— 
who had been married less than two 
years. The wives of all four of the 
men were employed outside their 
homes. The two young women were 
holding newspaper jobs, of course, 
else would not have been included 
in the group: This, it must be un- 
derstood, embraced all newlywed 
employees of the department, this 
being the basis of the classification. 

There was no lack of proof, in 
Portland at least—and the city is no 
different in this respect from a thou- 
sand others—that certain century-old 
bars against intrusion of married 
women into the commercial world, 
along with those thrown up in days 
immediately following close of the 
war, had been kicked aside. 

Should those bars be raised against 
married women again? 

Business men well know how de- 
sirable is a balanced distribution of 
wages and earnings — purchasing 
power. It.seems, then, that the an- 
swer to the question just propounded 
hinges upon whether employment of 


married women tends to unbalance 
such wide, even distribution of wage- 
incomes. Accordingly, the inquiry 
next was focused upon the problem 
of identifying the class or classes of 
wives who take up outside employ- 
ment. 

This inquiry led beyond the actual 
questionnaire answers, but the find- 
ings may be so conclusive as not to 
be seriously questioned. At least, 
they must be provocative of thought. 
Analysis in Portland proved—quite 
contrary to popular opinion—that a 
preponderant majority of working 
wives came from what will broadly 
be termed a middle stratum of fami- 
lies. This loose descriptive phrase 
will be elaborated. Bring in the key 
factor of wage and salary incomes 
and the stratum stands out in bold 
outlines. 

At the top of this stratum was that 
couple in which the husband had an 








A study of a typical 

American community, 
e Portland, Oregon, re- 
veals that the great middle 
class is providing the majority 
of the married women who 
work. The extra wages 
brought home gives the 
working wife a great ad- 
vantage over the unmarried 
girl and the married woman 
who remains in the home. 
Extra income thus earned is 
spent for better houses, bet- 
ter dresses, and motors. Who 
can tell whether this 
is good or bad for > 


Os oe elope ce ye 








income of $3,000 a year or more. At 
the bottom was the couple in which 
the head of the family earned no 
more than $1,000 a year. To narrow 
the group down, as was readily pos- 
sible, it was determined that virtually 
four-fifths of the employed wives 
belonged. to that classification in 
which the husbands earned from 
$1,200 to $2,700 a year. 

Reasons for these limits become 
fairly obvious on scrutiny. They 
must apply almost universally in the 
United States, with perhaps slight 
shifts of the income figures. 

The wife of the laborer—say, the 
man receiving $4 a day—in seven 
cases out of eight was found pre- 
cluded from taking employment. If 
not actually unqualified to work as 
a stenographer, saleswoman, clerk, or 
even as waitress, as the great ma- 
jority were, she was kept from doing 
so by home and family duties. Some 
few of such wives were found in the 
factories, laundries, market booths 
and lower class restaurants, for ex- 
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ample. But, very generally, the 
women of this particular status were 
limited to manual tasks, becoming 
janitresses, scrub-women or elevator 
operators. 

At the upper extreme of our 
stratum, with husband receiving an 
income of around $3,000 a year, the 
wife again was almost sure to be 
found in the role of home-maker. 
There was neither any apparent 
necessity nor other incentive that she 
add to the family income. Further- 
more, social standards began to make 
themselves felt. This couple, in the 
Portland community, belonged to a 
social group in which wives do no 
work for other folk. 

This identification of the class 
whence came nearly four-fifths of 
the working wives of the city was 
substantiated and strengthened by a 
further study. Analysis of incen- 
tives which sent these women into 
the marts of trade and whirligig of 
industry more conclusively fixed the 
identification. 

A husband’s income of $1,200 to 
$2,700, if such as to cover living 
costs, often left a margin above those 
expenses regarded insufficient to pay 
for the indulgences and _ coveted 
semi-luxuries, as they may be termed, 
which this era so enticingly dangles 
about this middle-stratum couple. 

According to findings of the study 
here reported, an astonishing per- 
centage of the earnings of married 
women whose husbands are employed 
also, go into those eagerly desired 
semi-luxuries. For more than a ma- 
jority of typical working couples it 
has been the cash “friend wife” 
brought home in her pay-envelope 
that provided the walnut bedroom 
set, household electrical devices, 
piano, radio, new rug, better drapes, 
additional chairs for the dining room, 
set of china dishes, or bridge lamp, 
not to mention a miniature ship for 
the mantel, wrist-watch, furs, party 
dresses, silk—but the list is long 
enough, though only typical! It 
must seem overdrawn. If at all, as 
qualified, very mildly so. 


LARGE percentage of those 

double wage-income couples 
ran a motor car. A smaller percent- 
age were paying for a home. Some 
were making investments and accu- 
mulating savings accounts. Extreme 
cases revealed a life competence 
amassed ; a cottage at the beach paid 
for jand cozily furnished. 

It, was pointed out that in the mat- 
ter of purchase of those extra- 
necessities so dear to the feminine 
heart, the employed married woman, 
for very obvious reasons, had a pur- 
chasing power at least six times that 
of her unmarried, self-supporting sis- 
ter—more probably eight and ten 
times, on the average. If the wife, 


working as a saleswoman in a depart- 
ment store, bought a so-called “fur’’ 
coat for $159.50, she had the ability, 


















AN management has suffered as 
a consequence of the changed 
demands administration has placed 
upon its leaders. Cost shaving, eter- 
nally changing marketing conditions, 
more intricate financing, countless le- 
gal entanglements, and a more intelli- 
gent competition have forced into 
prominence an executive type rad- 
ically different from that character- 
istic even so few years ago as the 
Spanish-American War. 

The older type had only the bigger 
kinks to keep straight and guided 
destinies of firms by no more ac- 
counting background than a sum- 
mary of monthly expenses and 
monthly receipts. Their strong points 
were in handling their men with an 
iron hand. Not brutally, but if the 
employee was not up to snuff he was 
told so. I am inclined to believe that 
this older executive type actually en- 
joyed telling his workers what was 
wrong with them. This may have 
made their workers better—but that 
is getting ahead of the story. 

The newer type of executive 
equipped for meeting modern and 
changing conditions keeps an eye on 
a score of minute kinks for every 
one big kink his predecessor watched. 
They have studied more and know 
more about the fine details of organi- 
zation and financing. The newer type 
may be a better business man, but I 
think we can easily find much evi- 
dence that he is not the man-power 


Keeping the Force in Low Gear 


By Donald A. Laird, Ph. D. 
Colgate Psychological Laboratory, 


manager that his predecessors were. 

Mere increase in number of em- 
ployees, for instance, should not 
make it imperative to set up person- 
nel departments, welfare bureaus, 
and special training courses in how 
to work with the men under you. 
The spreading use of these and sim- 
ilar schemes reflects to me the fact 
that, as specialized and highly trained 
executives have been replacing the 
old-fashioned general executive, in- 
dustry has been increasingly satur- 
ated with a type of leader whose 
strongest point is not man-power 
problems. 

The newer type executive, who is 
oftentimes more a scholar than a 
business man in the old sense, is gen- 
erally deficient in pointing out to his 
subordinates their manifest weak 
points. It is just not in his nature to 
do this, he dislikes the thought of do- 
ing this, possibly even lacks the guts. 

“But it might create ill-will, and it 
might make the poor man dissatisfied 
with me as a boss so that he left, thus 
adding to our labor turnover,” he 
usually says. This is merely intellec- 
tual buck-passing. So long as he 
neglects this important part of his 
managerial work he is subsidizing in- 
competence and is being unfair to 
his men in not helping them develop 
to their maximum ability. 

He may remember some inspira- 
tional adage that the best way to put 
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other instalment. payments being out 
of the way, to pay for it in two 
months. If the self-supporting girl 
stationed at the next counter bought 
the mate to that coat she spread the 
payments over ten months, and was 
lucky if she liquidated the final one 
in twelve. 

Yes, this tracing of the use to 
which earnings of working wives of 
working husbands are put ramifies 
directly into that astonishing expan- 
sion of instalment sales recorded in 
the past five years. Two billions of 
dollars of purchasing power in the 
nation, fully half of it going into 
those purchases—but perhaps our 
discussion runs afield! 


HESE employed married women 
} almost invariably, at the start, 
fixed a limit to the period they pro- 
posed to hold employment. This limit 
was to be “when our home is paid 
ior,” or the car, or the furniture, or 
whatever ambitious purchase last had 
been made or scheduled. Very gen- 
erally that original limit was over- 





stayed, being followed by a succes- 
sion of new ones. 

Here, certainly, were some perti- 
nent findings bearing on that ques- 
tion as to whether employers of the 
United States do wisely in giving 
employment indiscriminately to mar- 
ried women whose husbands can sup- 
port them. 

‘Here is some evidence, at least, 
that the double wage-incomes so 
coveted by a great group of married 
and to-be-married couples have 
worked economic readjustments of 
far reaching effects. Unsuspectedly, 
they must have tended to upset what 
otherwise might have been a period 
of fairly well-balanced distribution 
of purchasing power. If so, a once- 
approved remedy for this particular 
disorder rests, forgotten, in the ink- 
wells of the employers’ offices over 
the nation. 

It seems a safe statement, that a 
moderate application could work no 
harm and might prove quite bene- 
nicial. 


the force in low gear is to bawl 
someone out. To this true maxim 
he should add that the best way to 
keep the force in low gear is to re- 
frain from pointing out to them each 
weak point he can discern. 

The old-fashioned cussing out by 
a snorting, roaring Bull - in - the - 
Woods supervisor undoubtedly did 
put many workers into low gear, but 
many were powerfully improved af- 
ter the sting of the process had worn 
off. Bad as this may have been it 
was undoubtedly better than the neg- 
lect the modern type is so prone to 
show. 

This neglect has become so marked 
that each month sees some additional 
firms adopting a rating sheet for em- 
ployees so the workers can be told 
what is. the matter with them anon- 
ymously and without embarrassing 
their considerate superior who lacks 
the gumption to tell the worker di- 
rectly. Rating scales of this sort 
help, but do not get at the fundamen- 
tal weakness which I think lies in 
many of the executives rather than 
exclusively in the workers under 
them. 

The friendly personal interest of 
a superior is missing in the cold check 
marks on a rating sheet. This 
friendly personal interest helps the 
worker more than a rating of average 
or poor. It provides a psychological 
background from which the executive 
can point out to his men what they 
must do better and what they must 
stop doing if they are to develop into 
valuable men with the firm. Given 
in this fashion the severest bawling 
out does not put the force in low 
gear, but puts them into high gear. 

It should be done in private, and 
on the firm’s time. It should be done 
at once, without telling Frank that 
you want to talk some serious things 
over with him before the week is 
over and thereby reducing his job 
effectiveness all week by his wonder- 
ing what the deuce is the trouble. It 
should be done at once’so the modern 
executive type does not have the un- 
pleasant task bothering him for even 
a day. 

Keep a smile, but keep serious. If 
you don’t you may put your force in 
low gear while you are trying to take 
them out of it. 

Talk with him so that when the 
short conference is over he will be 
genuinely thankful that you took 
enough interest in him to study his 
development and give him this help. 

I am inclined to think that it is less 
of an industrial sin to put the force 
in low gear accidentally while trying 
to take them out of it, than to keep 
grinding away in low gear with the 
eye on the turnover figures. 
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EORGE H. MARTIN, presi- 
( dent of the Sherwin-Williams 


Company, is as much _ interested, 
probably, in the ‘office boys’ organi- 
zation’ in 
Cleveland as in 
any other phase 
of the com- 
pany’s world- 
wide business. 

This organi- 
zation consists 
of nearly one 
hundred office 
and factory boys and it has been in 
existence a number of years. Regular 
meetings are held, twice monthly, and 
the boys study every detail of the 
concern’s operations. 

“We are looking to this organiza- 
tion as the reservoir for our future 
executives,” says Mr. Martin. “Al- 
ready a number of promotions have 
been made. One of the graduates of 
the organization is a factory super- 
intendent and he is not yet thirty. 
By getting the boys together for reg- 
ular meetings we have them on a 
common ground. The office boy un- 
derstands, at close range, the prob- 
lems of the factory boys and the in- 
terchange of ideas cannot be other 
than helpful. 

“Later on, when these young men 
grow to more important capacities, 
there will be friendship between 
them. And that, too, will be impor- 
tant for the welfare of the company 
because each will have a better un- 
derstanding of the handicaps the 
other fellow works under. We are 
all handicapped, you know, no matter 
what our job and if we understand 
the other man’s problem then our 
own becomes easier. 

“There is nothing that makes for 
success in an organization like team- 
work and you can’t have that unless 
you have understanding.” 





B. WEISENBERGER, vice 

e president of the National 

Bank of Commerce of St. Louis, 

says Boy Scout masters and Girl 

Scout leaders are raising the present 

generation of children, while mother 
is stepping out with father. 

Housework has become domestic 
science; the old hired girl a maid 
and the cook a dietician. Women are 
particular devotees of the new idea 
of American life. 

The flapper wife, however, gives 
even the realtor concern, he remarks, 
for this is her objection to a sale: 

“A home? What do I need with 
a home? I was born in a hospital, 
I was educated in a college, courted 
in an automobile and married in a 
church; I live out of the delicatessen 
store; I spend my mornings on the 
golf course, my afternoons at the 
bridge table, my evenings at the 
movie, and when I die, I am going to 
be buried from the undertaker’s. All 
I need is a garage.” 
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€6PUSSYFOOT” JOHNSON, 

an energetic leader in the move- 
ment which made America dry and 
who plans to bar liquor in all nations, 
is not an ascetic reform type. He is 
plump, jolly, and a good sport. He 
immediately forgave the English 
students who destroyed one of his 
eyes in a college prank. 

Before he became one of the propa- 
gandists of the Anti-Saloon League 
he was engaged in the suppression of 
the sale of liquor to Indians on reser- 
vations. While he was catching the 
pioneer bootleggers in Wisconsin he 
acquired one of his treasures, a one- 
cent piece. 

Federal Judge Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis was then holding court at La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. After the con- 
viction of a man for sending a scur- 
rilous letter, Judge Landis began to 
denounce the culprit as one of the 
lowest scoundrels. Just as the pris- 
oner expected to be sentenced for 
life, the Judge ended his excoriation 
with, “And I now sentence you to a 
fine of 1 cent.” 

When the man paid, “Pussyfoot” 
hastened over to the clerk and asked 
for the cent. 

“Give me a cent and you can have 
it,” replied the clerk. 

Mr. Johnson made the exchange 
and exclaimed : 

“T would rather have the $29,000,- 
000 that Judge Landis fined the 
Standard Oil Company, but if I can’t 
have that, this cent will do me.” 


“It’s not wealth, or rank or state, 
But the git up and git that makes men 


great.” 
—Josh Billings. 





EARS ago when William D. 
McJunkin, president of the 
McJunkin Advertising Company of 
Chicago and one of the outstanding 
advertising 
men of the 
country, em- 
barked in busi- 
ness for him- 
self, one of his 
early clients, 
thinking to 
give him a 
problem he 
could not solve, said ‘““Mac, I want 
you to place a 700 word quarter page 
advertisement in the leading paper in 
Edinburgh, London and Paris to- 
morrow morning. I also want the 
advertisement run in the leading 
papers of New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Boston and Chicago.” 

At the time the client put the prop- 
Osition to McJunkin it was 11 a. m. 
in Chicago, which meant 5 p. m. in 
Paris. 

The client smiled when McJunkin 
took out his watch. He thought he 
had him treed, although he was anxi- 
ous to have the advertisement—finan- 
cial in character—appear the next 
day, July 1, a leading interest date, 

Early in life McJunkin had laid 
down a rule never to say “No.” Like 
the late Elbert H. Gary he canned 
the “can’t.” So when confronted 
by what seemed an insurmountable 
situation he answered with an air of 
absolute assurance—“‘Yes, I'll do 
it.” 

On his way to his own office he 
mulled the problem over and finally 
evolved a plan. He called the New 
York Herald on long distance tele- 
phone and arranged to use its private 
cable to the Paris office. While talk- 
ing on the telephone, his assistants 
were transmitting the advertisements 
by wire to the Herald, with a separate 
telegram covering instructions to send 
it by cable to Paris, with directions 
to transmit the same advertisement 
by wire to Edinburgh and London. 

The following morning the adver- 
tisement appeared in all the cities 
named, and there was only one unim- 
portant error found in any of the 
notices. The cost of the ‘telegram 
and cables amounted to $4,500, while 
the cost of the advertising space was 
less than $8,000. 


NRICO CARUSO loved to tell 
this story about his tailor. One 
time the great tenor gave his tailor 
two tickets for one of his appear- 
ances. It was not until several weeks 
later that he again saw the tailor, and, 
wondering how the man had enjoyed 
the performance, asked him about it. 
“Ah, Mr. Caruso,” replied the tail- 
or, “it was not so well as I had ex- 
pected. The shoulders of your jacket 
were much overpadded, and your 
trousers—” The scissors and thread 





man lifted his hands in horror. 











The 


Export 
Chasse 


OT long ago a stranger dropped 
N into a Florida automobile 


show room. He saw a car he 
liked and said he would buy it if 
assured he could get service on it in 
Germany. 

“In Germany?” queried the sales- 
man. 

“Yes. I live there.” 

“In what city?” 

The stranger mentioned a small 
community some distance from Ber- 
lin. The salesman suggested they 
talk with the manager. They did. 
And the distributor, in turn, decided 
to telephone Berlin. 

“T want to talk to General Motors 
in Berlin,” he instructed his secre- 
tary. 

A short while latef) *the Jackson- 
ville distribytor was in touch .with 
the assistant sales manager .of. Gen- 
eral Motors G. m. b. H., in Berlin 
and received assurance that service 
on the particular make of car was 
available in the’traveler’s home town. 
The sale was made. 


In the same week of this incident 
the managing director of N. V. Gen- 
eral Motors Java, located in Batavia, 
was asked questions which could be 
most satisfactorily answered by the 
managing director of General Mo- 
tors Continental, in Antwerp, Bel- 


gium, 
By mail, thirty days separate the 
‘wo cities. By cable, four hours 


separate them. The questions de- 
manded almost an immediate answer. 
"0—a transoceanic and radio hook- 
lp was arranged and a conversation 

carried on by two automobile execu- 
tives, 8,449 miles apart. 

These two incidents—and the fact 
that the use of long distance tele- 





From Iceland to New Zealand, 
and from Peru to Japan Lies the 
Market for the Export of One 
Million American Motor Cars 
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Mooney, 
president 

of General 
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Company 





Behind General Motors 


By William Monaghan 


phone and radio by exporters has be- 
come an incident in the day’s work— 
illustrates the change that has come 
into the export business. Personnel 
between plants in some localities are 
now traveling by air. On some con- 
tinents General Motors plants are 
keeping in daily touch with each 
other by radio. 

The automobile has introduced 
new ideas of rapid communication 
and transportation throughout the 
world. The man who wants to travel 
from Damascus to Bagdad no longer 
goes by slow-moving camels but 
takes a seat in a motor bus. The 
visitor to Jerusalem travels about the 
ancient - in American-made taxi- 
cabs. Shas its parking prob- 
lems. Si ai knows of automo- 
* Provinces in China 
‘upon ambitious road- 
ms where railroads are 
éThere is a filling sta- 
tion at every’ oasis in the Sahara. 
From Rangoon to Mandalay the road 
is dotted with 1 Fades reading ‘We Fix 








Flats.’ 
The man bl with the “job 
of irecting al Motors efforts 


in foreign fields is yore D. Mooney. 
He is vice president "ty in General Mo- 
tors Corporation as well as being 
president of General Motors Export 
Company. He is*¥a*yqeung man— 
still:.in his early forties—and the 
aghievement has been an addition to 
the'Jist of records American industry 
has .set up during the last ten years 
in the export business. 

Sales overseas by General Motors, 


for the last six years, show these 
figures : 


No. of cars Net sales, 

and trucks wholesale 
iss easiest (4) re $19,875,015 
ee: 45000 ....1.. 193, 
error 64,845 ...... 50-929,869 
EEC eee ae 77,109,696 
Seen tO 98,156,088 
(EER. 193, PONG i toua ve 171 991,251 


The Corporation is in business in 
more than one hundred countries: 
from Iceland in the North, to New 
Zealand in the South; from Peru in 
the West, to Japan in the East. It 
employs more than 15,000 persons in 
its export activities and operates 
through 6,000 distributors and deal- 
ers; in addition, there is almost a 
countless number of service stations. 


N an effort to find out something 

of how this has been done ForBEs 
Magazine asked me to talk with Mr. 
Mooney. After weeks of delay, I 
did. He had been hopping around 
Europe and South America. He is a 
slender, wiry, dark-haired, steady- 
eyed young man, somewhat shy, and 
guiet-spoken, who smiles often. 

“Our success—if you choose to so 
call it that—has been due to the fact 
that we always try to get the right 
men for the different jobs,” he said. 
“In one place we have to deal with 
sixteen languages, but we are mak- 
ing progress. The, success of that 
operation has been due to precisely 
what I mentioned—‘getting the right 
men, - 

“They were determined men, men 
who knew how to get along with 
other men. Men who refused to be- 
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come easily discouraged—adaptable 
men. So has it been in other environ- 
ments. Selling overseas is not a du- 
plicate of selling at home. It must 
be remembered that, overseas, the 
markets are limited because the motor 
car has not been generally accepted 
as an essential utility as in the United 
States and in Canada. 

“Tariff and cost of freight and 
handling add, on the average, 33 per 
cent. to the retail delivered price of 
the car to a user as compared to the 
delivered price to a user in this coun- 
try. The overseas retail delivered 
price of a Cadillac, for instance, puts 
it into the price class and in competi- 
tion with the most expensive hand- 
made European cars. A Buick owner 
overseas is in the price class of the 
Cadillac owner in this country. 


be HILE there is an enormous 
population in overseas coun- 
tries, the wealth per capita is far 
below the per capita wealth and in- 
come of the United States. This, of 
course, you know. Then, too, taxes 
are high and the cost of gasoline, oil, 
tires and other items make the opera- 
tion of a car expensive in comparison 
with what it costs in America. 
“The American automobile indus- 
try is going to find—for a long time 
—its major business in the replace- 
ment market and among new buyers 
and multiple car owners at home. 
However, I think it safe to predict 
that the time is not so far away when 
American companies will be export- 
ing one million automobiles and 
trucks a year. Last year there were 
produced in this country more than 
three-and-one-half million motor 
vehicles. Foreign purchases reach- 
ed nearly five hundred thousand. 
“Overseas markets are being 
cultivated with gradual intensity. 
Our field men, to be successful, 
must know the languages of the 
countries in which they work. 
They must be familiar with the 
customs of the people for they 
encounter, daily, peculiar prob- 
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“In Tokio, for illustration, red 
cannot appear on the wheels or 
trim of automobiles. Japanese au- 
thorities insist that all so-called 


A MAY DAY 
IN JAVA— 


At Tandjong 
Priok, Java, on 
the first of May ™ ~ 
the workmen held 


known as “Sede- 
kaboemi.” The 
— 
. . an 
lems in sales resistance. al axe tute 
nese — mean _ re- 
spective: 
ing” an 


evidences of Bolshevism be sup- 
pressed. Maroon must be avoided be- 
cause it is the color of the Imperial 
household, and yellow is never used 
because it signifies mourning. 

“In the Dutch East Indies resist- 
ance is found in the ‘rickisha.’ In 
Singapore the coolies and their ‘rick- 
ishas’ can make better time in traffic 
than taxicabs. Another serious handi- 
cap to sales in Japan has been the 
custom requiring all car owners to 
have chauffeurs. The owner-driver is 
just beginning to be seen in Japan 
and is still looked upon as a violator 
of the social code. In Spain the bul- 
lock carts are favored by many be- 
cause the driver can sleep in a ham- 
mock while the cart goes bumping 
over the road. 

“In its first year of operation at 
Tandjong Priok, General Motors of 
Java, led all our export operations. 
The Malay laborer has taken to mo- 
tor car building and through proper 
construction we have made the fac- 
tory a comfortable place to work, de- 
spite the equatorial climate. The 
interest which Malay workmen take 
in the plant was manifested by their 
eagerness to go through the proper 
rites to protect General Motors from 
the disapproval of their gods. 

“This salamatan, or native festival, 
began before the first Chevrolet could 
be started down the line, for the 
workmen believed that bad luck would 
surely attend the operation of any 
factory unless all the premises were 
consecrated. There was singing and 
dancing until early afternoon when 
the severed head of a water buffalo, 
with horns gilded, was placed in a 





















ceremony 


“Sedeka” 
“Boemi” — 


“bless- 
“land.” 
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decorated carrier on which had been 
inscribed in the Malay language: 

““Send Honor with Peace to Gen- 
eral Motors at Tandjong Priok, 


66 JD LOOD from the sacrified buf- 

falo was sprinkled on the 
floor of every important department 
lest some remote corner should fail 
to share in the coveted prosperity. 
Then began a procession of masked 
figures in brightly-colored sarongs, 
native single stick performers, girl 
dancers and those who were to be- 
come workers fell in behind the head 
of the buffalo and made a complete 
tour of the plant. Following this the 
buffalo head was buried, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, between the test 
track and the office building. 


“Operations were then begun. One — 


Dyak worker, in this plant, operates 
at a speed which is regarded as a 
world’s record for the type of work 
he is doing. He cuts fabrics with an 
electric knife, holding down the cloth 
with his bare feet and tossing it aside 
with his toes, when the cutting job 
is finished. 

“These people in the East can be 
hurried if the prejudices and cus- 
toms are given consideration, and 
their physical comforts attended to. 
In Japan there is a shrine which 
stands in the grounds of General Mo- 
tors Japan, Ltd., and it is carefully 
preserved by the corporation. 

“The preservation of this shrine 
has become very well known among 
the Japanese, and on a specified date 
in September, every year, a special 
religious festival and ceremony is 
conducted at the spot. These things. 





The object of this ceremony is 
apparently to propitiate ghosts and 
ensure the new factory’s success. 
A bullock is killed and its head cut 
off and carried in procession around 
the premises. The procession then 
files out and the bullock’s head is 
buried after various incantations. 
have been made over it. After- 
wards come dances, music and 
festing as seen in the photograph 
on the left. 

_Above is the most remarkable 
view. It shows the parade in 
progress. The writing reads: 


“Send honor with peace to General’ 
Motors at Tandjong Priok.” 
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Peruvian Andes 


may seen unimportant in the 
Western world—but not in 
the East. They are all a 
part of our policy to fit our 
activities into the life of the 
countries where we operate. 


66 RUCKS and motor cars have 

opened the veldts of South 
Africa; they are opening the plains 
of Uganda, the jungles of West 
Africa, the mud and sand of Nigeria, 
the cocoa plantations of the Gold and 
Ivory Coasts and the dense bush 
country of the Gabon and Middle 
Congo. Native chiefs are getting cars 
and putting their subjects to work 
on better highways so these cars can 
be enjoyed. Which, temporarily, may 
be hard on the constituents but, event- 
ually, will be good for the countries. 

“These men representing General 
Motors in foreign lands have courage 
—and they need it. They must be 
trained, thoroughly, in the policies of 
the corporation so when confronted 
by an unusual situation they can meet 
it with knowledge and not with 
theory. The temptation for them to 
come back to their homeland is 
strong; the counter-resistant must be 
stronger. We pay them on a scale 
that approaches the awards they 
would earn if their own business were 
involved. 

“American automobile manufactur- 
ers have played a major part in this 
motorization of the world. American 
car builders know that their major 
markets will always be at home. They 
know, too, that the expansion in the 
industry will come—overseas. Not 
only do American manufacturers ap- 
preciate that fact, but so do the man- 
ufacturers of England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Belgium. 

“Ttaly’s automobile business—which 
is an important one—has been built 
largely on the basis of export trade. 
Automobiles are built in this country 
and in Europe. The rest of the world 
must import. American manufactur- 
ers look upon the entire world as a 
legitimate market. English manufac- 
turers look for especial favor in the 
English possessions; the French do 





The Veldt, the 
Desert and 
the Andes— 
Where Plies 
the Motor 
Car 


Gazeh, Egypt 
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South Africa 





pany is a_ self-contained 
unit, a complete organiza- 
tion under the direction of 
a managing director who 
has a manufacturing, a 





Mr. Sloan, president of Gen- 
eral Motors, has announced 
that his company expects to 
sell next year 1,700,000 cars 
for about two billion dollars. 
A substantial part will be 


overseas. Motor exports for 


the first half of this year have 
broken all records. Up to the 
end of May the export total 
amounted to $214,000,000 as 
compared with about $190,- 
000,000 for the 1927 months. 








likewise excepting, of course, they 
look to their French possessions. 

“In January, 1924, a plant was es- 
tablished at Copenhagen, Denmark, in 
which to build Chevrolet cars. This 
was the first General Motors overseas 
operation—the germ of the idea which 
has revolutionized General Motors 
conception of export business. The 
new policy which has come out of 
that operation has been the establish- 
ment of overseas companies to oper- 
ate plants and warehouses and also 
to act as distributors to better serve 
the dealers. 

“In the case of assembly plants the 
parts are shipped in bulk from the 
factories in the United States and 
Canada. In the warehouse operation, 
the completed car is knocked down at 
the factory, crated and exported, each 
crate containing a complete car. The 
warehouse overseas receives, uncrates, 
reassembles and delivers the car to 
the dealer. No two operations are 
exactly alike. In some countries com- 
plete bodies are made and a large 
volume of materials purchased in that 
country, such as tires and body ma- 
terials. In other countries these 
materials are not available and must 
be imported. 

“In every case the overseas com- 





sales and advertising staff, 
service organization, etc. When a 
new operation is established it is 
essential that the key men be Gen- 
eral Motors men, but the personnel 
of the staff is made up, so far as 
possible, of the citizens of the coun- 
try—men who have made records of 
achievement in other industries. 
Local workmen are used in the actual 
construction of the cars; which 
means, of course, this labor is used 
as fast as it can be trained. 

“Outside of the United States and 
the Western countries of Europe 
most of the great world areas have 
few railroads and few systems of 
electric transportation. Until the com- 
ing of the automobile these areas 
were dependant upon the sort of 
transportation that has been in exist- 


@ence throughout the centuries. This 


picture is changing. 


66 ¥ TI is quite natural, then, that Gen- 
I eral Motors should be developing 
its overseas business. This process 
of living is very much a process of 
moving here and there. In all cities, 
in all parts of the world, things move 
and people go to places. They must 
ride and have transportation. The 
automobile is providing this better 
than anything that has gone before. 
The most inaccessible region can be 
penetrated by the motor car.” 

The Department of Commerce has 
totalled the automotive exports for 
the first five months of 1928 at $213,- 
770,339 as against $190,616,428 for 
the corresponding period of 1927, an 
increase of 12.1 per cent. This in- 
crease is general and applies to most 
all countries, 

America supplies the major portion 
of the cars in most all competitive 
market without home industry, and 
in many of these important markets 
America is supplying more than 80 
per cent., and in several countries 
more than 90 per cent. of all the cars. 
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The Retailer Needs Help 


es 


HE independent retailer is sur- 
rounded by powerful compe- 
titors. Where there have been 
dozens of retailers, who owned not 
only their own stores, but their resi- 
dences as well, we now have many 
chain stores with rented buildings 
and managers or representatives in 
rented homes. The direct aid that 
the former merchants gave to schools 
and local enterprises, organizations 
and improvements, has disappeared 
and the citizens of the locality have 
to accept increased taxation. Since 
every community is meeting bonded 
indebtedness for schools and munici- 
pal improvements of some kind, the 
loss of revenue creates a_ civic 
problem. 

Chain stores carry a smaller stock, 
have a greater turn over and do a 
larger business than do the indepen- 
dent retailers. In smaller towns, the 
chain will draw from a larger radius 
than the independent stores and get 
new business, but it usually can only 
take business away from the inde- 
pendent dealer who has his nose to 
the grindstone and his ear to the 
floor, lest the wolf attack and devour 
him. 

The writer has appeared before 
commercial clubs, whose membership 
is composed largely of retailers. He 
finds many independent retailers are 
becoming discouraged. 


USINESS, to-day requires the 

best in every man if succes is to 
be attended. When the independent 
retailer gets into chain store compe- 
tition, which he is unable to cope 
with, he should have some new sell- 
ing plan. His manufacturer or 
wholesaler should provide him with 
that program. The manufacturer 
should be his active ally to meet this 
powerful competition. 

In the uneven scramble for busi- 
ness, you have the back-number re- 
tailer, selling on credit with restricted 
territory, but supporting the commu- 
nity with his money and time, and 
the chain store, opposing him with 
modern methods and resources, a 
strict «cash business, rapid turnover 
and bigger profits. 

Manufacturers give these powerful 
competitors of the retailer many ad- 
vantages. In a typical instance you 
may have an independent retailer, 
proud of a nationally advertised 
product which he has pushed for 
years, who has become to be known 
as the X.... dealer in a town. He 
has re-ordered by mail, kept his stock 
in good shape and discounted his 
bills. A chain store can come along, 
display the same article from the 
same company as a price lure for 
new customers with the hope of sell- 


By Squeal French  »* 


The writer, the head of a lumber 
company in lowa, writes lucidly on the 
troubles of the small merchant, in com- 
petition with the chains. He urges the 
manufacturers to rush to the aid of the 
dealers who distribute their products. 
He points out, also, the need for the 
small merchants to learn from their 
powerful rivals. 





ing them, eventually, their more 
profitable chain brand. 

The re-sale price, that nationally 
advertised goods have maintained for 
the small dealer, is often ignored. 
Confronted with this unfair compe- 
tition, the independent gives up or 
loses the account and the benefit of 
years of effort. 


HE chain is a big buyer and real 

cash customer, but they use the 
nationally advertised goods only as 
their price baits, and often push their 
own brands at a high cost for their 
profit. 

The chain is working under high 
pressure salesmanship, quotas and 
quick turnover, and, while their big 
buying power isn’t the whole thing, 
it is an important advantage. As 
their greatest appeal has _ been 
“price,” therefore, it must be possi- 
ble for them to buy right if they are 
to continue to sell right. 

The chain store has taken its 
stand and their merchandizing 
methods are well defined. The inde- 
pendent retailer is making a stand in 
but a few places. His main hope is 
to keep up his markets is the manu- 
facturer. 








HE Chain Store is not 

wiping out the efficient 
independent, according to no 
less an authority than Edward 
F. Roberts, editor of the Dry 
Goods Economist. This arti- 
cle asks for more efficient 
co-operation between manu- 
facturer and dealer. Chain 
stores have multiplied with 
rapidity. In 1923 they did 6 
per cent of the business and 
in 1927 all of 12 per cent. 
But meanwhile the total 
volume of retail trade in- 
creased from 15 to 20 per 
cent. There is no need for 
the independent to become 
disheartened. 


Ca 


In a number of cases wholesalers, 
manufacturers and jobbers have en- 
tered the chain field, because the 
trade of the independent stores has 
fallen off to such an extent that they 
were forced to protect their con- 
sumer channels. 

The only way for a manufacturer 
to make a race of it, is to establish 
his re-sale price and demand that it 
be adhered to. The cost of doing 
business will vary and the merchant 
who can get his overhead down will 
increase his profits. It is hardly fair 
for a manufacturer to vary his prod- 
uct or his price in order to get busi- 
ness. This is what he does when he 
favors the chain store buyer. 

The independent merchants, like 
the farmers, have been too slow to 
help themselves. They cannot at- 
tribute much of their success to mer- 
chandising ideas or to community 
service. The goods on the shelf, like 
the grain on the farm, was worth 
more, if held for tomorrow, in the 
period from 1900 until 1920. Prices 
were on the up-grade then and busi- 
ness expanded naturally. 

The chain can pay for shrewd 
managers. Their representatives can 
go into a community and find out 
more about the business possibilities 
in three days, than the average inde- 
pendent retailer knows during his 
entire business life. Their best op- 
portunity is found in communities 
where people have to watch the pen- 
nies, and in towns where the local 
merchants are not alert to their com- 
munity needs. A dead town gives 
the best opportunity for the chains, 


because there competitors are easily 
subdued. 


t bo manufacturer must develop 
better retailers if he is to con- 
tinue to market his goods through his 
own channels. Local classes for 
merchants, more study and less use- 
less social activity, would help restore 
the balance. 

Manufacturers of nationally adver- 
tised articles should control their 
goods to the extent at least that their 
output will not be used for cutthroat 
competition. If the manufacturers 
of such nationally advertised goods 
would only sell to the independent 
retailer or merchant, or the quality 
and long established store, the inde- 
pendent outlets could be preserved. 

Manufacturers should provide con- 
tinuous copy and poster broadsides to 
aid the retailer to carry on systematic 
advertising and sales campaigns. 
Direct mail suggestions, blotters, cir- 
culars, envelop inserts, signs, dis- 
plays, etc., should be distributed effi- 
ciently. Factory _ representatives 


should provide displays, samples to 
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What Happened 


HE swift appearance in the 

automotive industry of shat- 

ter-proof glass has brought 
attention to a new industrial shift 
of equal importance to four-wheel 
brakes and eight-cylinder motors. 

The new glass is not unbreakable, 
for if it were, anyone thrown against 
it would fracture his skull or break 
his neck. It is flexible and non- 
shatterable. It will crack and score 
in many directions, like new ice when 
hit by a stone; but it will not shatter 
or cause flying fragments. Under a 
severe impact, it will yield. 

This glass derives this elasticity 
from its tri-layer construction. The 
two outside layers are of fine, thin 
glass, the inner layer is of a binding 
composition, pyroxalin plastic, which 
is perfectly transparent. The three 


toa 
Car!! 


layers are forced together under heat, 
pressure, and chemical treatment so 
that they are permanently and actu- 
ally a single solid layer of the same 
thickness as ordinary glass. 

‘The composition was first made in 
France about 1913. It was at once 
taken up by English interests, whose 
preduction went to British Govern- 
ment uses during the war. Eighty 
per cent. of British-made cars now 
use it as optional or standard equip- 
ment. 

Two years ago, American business 
men headed by Amory L. Haskell 
brought to this country the manu- 
facturing rights and organized the 
Triplex Safety Glass Company of 
North America, with a factory in 
Hoboken. The expansion of this 
concern has been steady. 
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give out, and hints for better mer- 
chandising. Quality should be 
stressed, because only on the strength 
of quality and brands is the inde- 
pendent retailer going to be able to 
combat the chain store. 


ETAILERS should form State 

and national associations. Dis- 
trict meetings should be held so that 
all local retailers can attend without 
too much expense. Manufacturers 
could, like Standard Oil and others, 
have one-day district sales meetings, 
at which merchants can discuss sales 
helps and problems. 

Retailers would buy more carload 
lots, if manufacturers would encour- 
age it. A central warehouse could 
be maintained to cut down overhead 
expense. We need more merchan- 


disers and fewer traveling men. The 
highways are full of salesmen today 
who contribute nothing to the inde- 
pendent retailer, who are content 
merely to take an order, which some 
merchant gave reluctantly. 

A chain is nothing more than a 
series of independent units. Their 
greatest asset has been their selling 
efficiency and not their buying power 
or location. They are quota driven, 
speeded up and urged on, do a cash 
business, with no peddlers or sales- 
men taking up their time. They have 
tools to create sales; their managers 
may use their entire time for pro- 
ductivity and to get results. 

The independent retailer will have 
to use the same tools or fail. Let 
the manufacturer come to the rescue 
of the local merchants. 


Art Pays! 


By Royal B. Farnum 


Director of Art Education 
in the State of Massachusetts 





RT PAYS! A large insurance 

company has proposed a series 
of “Art in Industry” meetings in a 
number of American cities to stimu- 
late the manufacturer, the merchant 
and the educator along finer art ap- 
preciation lines. Why? Because 
beauty means more joy and happi- 
ness, and joy and happiness means 
good health, and good health means 
longer life, and longer life means 
better insurance. And it is all true! 

A certain merchant sent an art 
trained person to assist the head 
buyer of millinery in selecting stock. 
They disagreed on one item, the 
buyer saying emphatically that it was 
the “latest from Paris;’’ the assis- 
tant, who knows something about 
color, saying with equal emphasis, 
that the color was bad for any good 
complexion and that the hat under 
discussion would be on the bargain 
counters in a fortnight. Her point 
was carried, some thousands of dol- 
lars were saved, and within two 
weeks this same hat was on the bar- 
gain counter in neighboring stores. 

A large manufacturer felt that his 
boxes needed more artistic expres- 
sion, especially as he catered to the 
jewelry trade. A very talented young 
student was taken on for the summer. 
Fresh ideas, uninhibited by too much 
knowledge of the machine difficulties 
of the problem, soon developed an 
interesting variety of designs. One 
brought in $40,000 worth of orders 
and the box department is on the 
increase. The young man is per- 
manently employed. 

That Art pays is being recognized 
by people in every calling. Hardly 
a day passes but one or more letters, 
telephone calls, or personal interviews 
come to my desk asking for help in 
solving the art phase of their prob- 
lems. A man making celluloid novel- 
ties, a silversmith, a manual training 
teacher, a home keeper, a department 
store manager, and electric refriger- 
ator agency, a small wood novelty 
manufacturer, a toy industry presi- 
dent, a hardware store keeper, a 
chemical engineering house — these 
and many others have art problems 
which are becoming more acute. 


Recently a flourishing plumbing 
establishment nearly went under be- 
cause the nearest rival had designed 
new and beautiful fixtures, which the 
architects naturally preferred. Only 
by consulting a sculptor and by 
studying into the question of design 
in plumbing fixtures is the first con- 
cern beginning to come back. Art 
pays! 


“A Crash and Carry” Plan 
for the Wholesaler 


'¢4 UR costs of distribution 
are too high.” The state- 
ment has been uttered so 

often, and on such high authority, 

that its truth is no longer questioned. 

Some authorities, indeed, say that 

our system of distribution is from 

fifty to a hundred years behind our 
system of production. 

The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce by its survey recognizes that 
sor.ething is wrong. It hopes that, 
ween it has diagnosed the ailment, 
it can prescribe a remedy. 

Business, in the meanwhile, is 
thinking about the matter on its own 
account, and in individual instances, 
here and there, is writing its own 
prescription. Witness, for example, 
what is going on in the wholesale 
grocery trade. 

“One of the most significant chan- 
ges that is taking place in business 
to-day,” the president of one of the 
nation’s largest soap-manufacturing 
concerns recently told me, “is the 
spread of the new plan of cash-and- 
carry wholesaling.” 


HE plan is said to have origina- 
ted in Chicago’s wholesale pro- 
duce district soon after the War. 
To this district, every morning, the 
city’s grocers sent their trucks for 
the day’s supply of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Chain-store competition 
even then was pinching the indepen- 
dent grocer; in self-defense he was 
becoming a bargain-hunter, search- 
ing the wholesale district for bar- 
gains in breakfast foods, condensed 
milk and canned fruits that could be 
carted back to the store with the 
day’s supply of lettuce and straw- 
berries. In and about the produce 
district there sprang up a number of 
wholesale stores organized to meet 
the demands of the bargain-hunters. 
They sold only staple goods; they 
sold for cash, and they sold exclus- 
ively on a pack-up basis. 

Eventually the idea spread to other 

cities. And to retail grocers in those 
cities, as in Chicago, the cash-and- 
carry wholesaler proved a boon. He 
was a boon, that is, to grocers within 
a radius of a few miles. Therein 
lay his weakness; his patrons were 
limited to grocers whose trucks could 
get to his place of business and back 
in an hour or two. 

One of the new cash-and-carry 
wholesalers, the Berdan Company, of 
Toledo, recognized that the way to 
pvercome the weakness was to adopt 


By Lucien Kellogg 


the method of the retail chains. 
Here and there about its trade terri- 
tory it established a number of one- 
man units, or branches. These were 
stocked daily from the main store, 
and each served the retail stores for 
a number of miles around. This 
application of the chain idea was 
what my friend, the soap manu- 
facturer, had in mind when he said 
that cash-and-carry wholesaling is 
one of the biggest things with which 
business to-day has to reckon. 

The Smart & Final Company is 
applying the plan with the great- 
est success. The company operates 








Te retail grocer has 
been put on a par with 
the retail chain grocer by a 
system of cash-and-carry 
wholesaling that has worked 
out well in California, Illi- 
nois, and in other progress- 
ive regions. This article 
gives the facts of a more 
efficient method of distribu- 
tion that will grow. 








four wholesale grocery houses in 
Southern California—one each in 
Santa Ana, Wilmington, Pasadena 
and San Bernardino. Each house 
conducts an orthodox service busi- 
ness, but attached to each is a one- 
man unit that sells staple groceries 
exclusively on a cash-and-carry basis. 
In addition, the company operates 
twenty-eight similar one-man _ cash- 
and-carry units in the cities named 
in smaller neighboring cities, the one- 
man units being stocked from one 
or another of the four branches. 
What were the factors that caused 
the company to go into cash-and- 
carry wholesaling? What are the 
details of operation? What about 
results? These questions were asked 
J. S. Smart, president of the com- 
pany, in his office in Santa Ana. 
Before replying, he pointed to a table 
of figures on a blackboard, figures 
representing the company’s volume 
from 1918 to 1927. Between 1918 
and 1927, the volume had increased 
from $1,252,901 to $7,695,684; and 
with one exception, there had been 
an increase each year. The one ex- 


ception was 1924, whose volume of 
$3,439,460 was about $200,000 less 
than that for 1923. 

“After the War,” said Mr. Smart, 
“we found ourselves up against a 
serious problem. Expenses of all 
kinds were increasing enormously. 
Before the War the average spread 
between the manufacturer’s price 
and the price to the consumer was 
30 per cent., of which the retailer 
got about 20 per cent. and the whole- 
saler about 10 per cent. On that 
margin we could get by. But with 
expenses steadily mounting, 10 per 
cent. became more and more inade- 
quate. 

“The year 1924 brougnt us w a 
crisis. In that year, in addition to 
the burden of mounting expenses, we 
suffered a loss of volume. We saw 
then that we had to get another 10 
per cent., reduce expenses or quit 
business. To get the extra 10 per 
cent. was impossible, and unless we 
curtailed service it was equally im- 
possible to reduce expenses. The 
only way out, we saw, was to change 
from a basis of elaborate and costly 
service to one of minimum service. 

“The principle that was to guide 
us in effecting the transformation 
lay in the fact that staple groceries 
are bought and specialties are sold. 
Heretofore we had not discriminated 
between these lines; staples and 
specialties alike were burdened with 
service costs. We proposed now to 
restrict our service in the field of 
staples to those of buying and ware- 
housing, eliminating the services of 
salesmanship, assembling and de- 
livering the order and extending 
credit. Thus, with respect to staples, 
we would become distributors pure 
and simple. 

“If the retailer wants specialties, 
he orders them when our salesman 
calls, has them delivered and is al- 
lowed a certain length of time in 
which to pay the bill. Specialties, 
because they return a larger margin 
of profit, will still bear the cost of 
service.” 


HE company put the new plan 
T in operation in October, 1924, 
starting with ten cash-and-carry 
units. Each month it sends its cus- 
tomers a price list of all commodities 
carried in the cash-and-carry divi- 
sion. These include such items 


as cooking oils, beans, sugar, flour, 
canned goods, canned milk, break- 
fast foods, salt, starch, baking pow- 
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der, syrups, spices, dried fruits, tea, 
coffee, chocolate, soap and a host of 
others—these items, in short, that 
constitute the bulk of the average 
grocer’s volume. The cash-and- 
carry units are open from 6 a.m. to 
noon and from 1:30 to 4 P.M. each 
business day. The retail grocer 
drives to the nearest unit, selects 
what he wants, assembles it himself, 
loads it into his truck, pays his bill 
and drives away. 

Buying on this basis, he gets. his 
staples on a margin of 4% per cent. 
gross, as compared with the 10 per 
cent. or more he formerly paid. 
Thus, so far as buying is concerned, 
he is on a par with the retail chain 
grocer. The manager of a retail 
chain recently testified in Los Ange- 
les, in fact, that it cost him 6 per 
cent. to put his merchandise on the 
shelves of his stores. 

Each of the one-man units is 
stocked daily, and, as each of the 
outlying units is within twenty-five 
miles of the branch that supplies it, 
the problem of maintaining stocks is 
simple. 

“The advantage of this system, 
from an economic viewpoint,” Mr. 
Smart said, “is due chiefly to the 
fact that we’re sending capacity loads 
to central depots instead of handling 
a lot of small orders that don’t pay. 
The grocer can now buy $10 or $15 
worth of stuff, and we make pro- 
portionately as much on it as on a 
larger order. He takes little of our 
time and doesn’t pile up expenses. 
We've reduced the cost of selling 
goods that don’t require selling. 


“As there is no longer any advan- 
tage in buying big lots, the grocer 
doesn’t need to tie up capital in stock. 
When we started operating on this 
basis, a few grocers protested that 
they couldn’t pay cash. “Take it out 
of the back room,’ I said, meaning 
that when the grocer carries a small 
stock and can get it at a low price, 
he can well afford to pay cash. Most 
of them saw the point, and the others 
have learned. 


“How popular the plan has become 
you may judge from the fact that 
our cash-and-carry business last year 
amounted to $4,500,000, while our 
service business was only $3,000,000. 
Several of our one-man units do a 
business of more than $20,000 a 
month, and the average for the en- 
tire chain is more than $500 a day.” 


SUPERVISOR travels out of 

each of the four branch houses, 
calling on the units to check up on 
their stock and on the retailers to 
learn their needs and wishes. Each 
unit is charged for its goods at sell- 
ing price and credited with its sales. 
Once a month the books are bal- 
anced; the unit manager must have 
either the goods or the money. Each 
unit pays its own rent, the manager s 
salary, cartage and insurance. In ad- 








Two-Line Editorials 


ane 


Expect Smith to beat Hoover as a 
campaigner, but not as a vote-getter. 
-— 

Business is moving, but not swift- 
ly, in the right direction. 
* * * 
Don’t count on cheap money. 
* * * 


For the long pull, good oil stocks 
still look good. 


* * * 


~ Unemployment has diminished but 
not vanished. 


 - s 
Recognize China! Russia, no! 
2. * 


Wall Street is no longer working 
overtime—except looking for bust- 
ness. 

* * * 
1928 is proving a buyers’ year. 
* * * 

Radio-cable consolidation should 

be sanctioned in self-defense. 
* * * 


Get strong or get squashed. 
eu. © 


Raw rubber looks speculatively at- 
tractive. 
* * * 
U. S. savings are not multiplying 
rapidly. 
64 


Raskob’s was not the only brain in 
General Motors, stockholders can 


rest assured. 
x * x 


Cattle prices are the highest in 
years. A big change. 


dition it pays an administrative 
charge of 1 per cent. of its sales. 

“What about the manufacturer?” 
I asked Mr. Smart; “what has been 
his reaction to cash-and-carry whole- 
saling ?” 

“A few manufacturers,’ he re- 
plied, “at first complained. Take, 
for instance, the manufacturer of a 
widely advertised brand of baking 
powder. We were selling it for less 
than the service houses could afford 
to sell it for, so the service houses 
complained to the manufacturer, and 
he in turn complained to us. But 
most manufacturers do not discrimi- 
nate between us and other houses. 
And some of them—those that have 
their own salesmen calling on the 
retail trade, taking orders to be filled 
through wholesalers—met the situa- 
tion by establishing two sets of pri- 
ces. ‘If you want this on a cash-and- 
carry basis,’ they tell the grocer when 
they take his order, ‘it will be so 








Canada continues to prosper. 
* * * 
Even bank stocks can be bought 
too dear, holders have found. 
ere 
Consolidation is still the oraer of 
the day. 
* * * 
We are unlikely to import much 
gold. 
* * * 
Hoover is a better actor than 
talker. 
* * * 
Our 26,699 banks have $69,439,- 
471,224 resources. Unprecedented. 
* * * 
Compared with other countries, 
America ts booming gloriously. 
e ¢ ¢ 
The utility industry is but in its 
infancy. 
* * * 
Ford has not yet got production 
into high. 
* * * 
“British Rail Men Accept Wages 
Cut.” Advances are the rule here. 
* * * 
Heavy chemical sales increase. A 
good sign. 
* * & 
Weak concerns are dying by the 
thousand, 
* * * 
Think twice before borrowing to 
the limit for stock speculation. 
; * * * 


It may be all right to be a bull, but 
don’t be bull-headed. 





much; if you want it on a service 
basis it will be so much.’ ” 


@ e! five years ago it was that 
the Berdan Company, of Tol- 
edo, started its chain of one-man 
wholesale stores. ‘To-day there are 
a score or more of such chains about 
the country, and their success sug- 
gests that the movement has onl 
begun. Meanwhile, the cash-and- 
carry plan, sometimes without the 
chain-store feature, is being adopted 
by other lines, notably confectionery, 
cigars and tobacco and hardware. 

Cash-and-carry wholesaling, ac- 
cording to Mr. Smart, is the direct 
outgrowth of the retail chains. 

“Many wholesalers,” he said, 
“have fought the system, but we saw 
that it was here to stay and decided 
that the best thing to do was to get 
in line. We did so, with the result 
that we're pleasing our customers 
and stockholders alike.” 
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OW many unemployed are 
p there in this country? 
This question has gener- 
ated wide public discussion this Win- 
ter and Spring and probably will not 
be overlooked in the coming presi- 
dential campaign. Additional politi- 
cal interest will be emphasized by the 
La Follette resolution which commis- 
sions a group of experts to solve this 
riddlle of present-day society. 

The problem is both economic and 
social. We want men to be employed 
so that their income and purchasing 
power will be unimpaired in order 
that prosperity will continue un- 
abated. We also want men to be em- 
ployed in order that they and their 
families may live in comfort, avoid- 
ing privation and suffering. We feel 
that somehow there ought to be a 
solution for this problem of unem- 
ployment both for the business man 
who wants the demand for his goods 
sustained, and the worker who wants 
a steady flow of wages. 

Estimates on unemployment have 
gone far afield because they have 
been based on inadequate data and 
have not made allowance for the 
growth in the leisure class. The pub- 
lic hardly realizes that the leisure 
class is constantly increasing the 
ranks of those who are out of work, 
that a smaller proportion of our 
population is regularly working now 
than fifteen years ago. In 1910—a 
year of high business activity—for 
instance, 41.5 per cent. of the popu- 
lation was employed. In 1926, like- 
wise a year of active business, when 
there was no problem of unemploy- 
ment, 36.2 per cent. of the population 
was at work. This represents a 
marked decline in wage earners from 
the earlier period. 

The explanation of this lies in the 
growth in wealth which has permitted 
many workers to retire into the 
leisure zone. In manufacturing, for 
example, the purchasing power of 
the individual worker, with income 
adjusted for cost of living, is now 32 
per cent. higher than pre-war, in 
transportation 27 per cent., in agri- 
culture 33 per cent. With such prog- 
ress in well-being, no wonder some 
members of the family have decided 
to take life easier by ceasing to work. 

Business has not suffered from this 
increase in the idle class. The pur- 
chasing power of total payrolls, as 
well as the individual payroll, has 
been well sustained. Allowing for 
the higher cost of living, the pur- 
chasing power of total manufactur- 
ing payrolls in 1927 was 52 per cent. 
above 1914; of tranportation payrolls, 
36 per cent. above; and of farm in- 
come with income deflated by non- 
agricultural price level, 18 per cent. 


‘The Voluntary J obless 





By H. W. Moorhouse 


President, Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 


higher. With the demand for mer- 
chandise so well supported by income 
and purchasing power far in excess 
of any previous period, it has been 
logical to expect a series of years in 
which business activity has averaged 
wel] above normal. 


The part-time leisure class has 
without doubt increased also. One 
straw pointing in this direction is 
high school and college enrollment, 
which grew from 1,438,000 in 1910 
to 2,726,000 in 1920, 3,343,000 in 
1922 and 3,754,000 in 1924. Father 








business as shown by the chart. 








Unemployment Shown as the Difference Between 
Full and Actual Employment 
U.S. Full Employment Actual 
Pop. er Number Empl. Unemployed 
(000) Cent. (000) (000) (000) 
iol) «85 608 re 38.856 38360 06 
38, 496 
1912* 95,097 41.5 39,445 39,445 ie 
1913 96,512 41.6 40,149 39,882 267 
1914 97,928 41.7 40,875 38,848 2,027 
1915 99'343 41.9 41,585 40,106 1,479 
1916 100,758 42.0 42'318 42/206 112 
1917* 102,173 42.1 43,016 43,016 one 
1918 103,588 41.5 42.989 42931 58 
1919 105,003 408 42/841 42766 75 
1920* 106,422 40.2 42,809 42,809 marion 
1921 108,445 39.8 43,161 39,508 3,653 
1922 109,893 39.3 43,189 40,622 2,567 
1923* 111,693 38.8 43,284 43,284 ime 
1924 113,727 38.0 43,216 41,826 1,390 
1925 115,378 37.1 42'805 42,418 387 
1926* 117,136 36.2 42,433 42,433 one 
1927 118,628 36.2 42'943 41,477 1,466 
1928(May) 120,013 36.2 43,445 40,921 2,524 


*Assumed to be years of full employment owing to the high level of 

The percentage of total population | 

employed was computed for these years, of full employment, and per- | 

centages for intervening years interpolated on a straight line and used 
for computing full employment for said years. 

Actual employment, for each year, was computed from official data. 
Unemployment as shown is the difference between probable maximum 
employment and actual employment. 
even during years of exceptionally high business activity. 





It does not allow for numbers idle 
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and mother need no longer fear im- 
pecunious old age when John and 
Mary can jump into the breach to 
repair the family fortune. Then, too, 
women, who are likely to be part- 
time workers, are seeking employ- 
ment in larger numbers. in five 
decades six million women have been 
added to American payrolls. 


FLOATING population of part- 
time seasonal laborers who seek 
agricultural or open-air work in the 
summer and hibernate in the winter, 
existing on pick-up jobs such as shov- 
eling snow, also affect the unemploy- 
ment problem. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago reports that this 
population in that city is estimated at 
from 75,000 to 150,000. This is sig- 
nificant from the point of view that 
the recent alarm over unemployment 
came at the exact moment when this 
group would be on hand to be counted 
and in a Winter when temporary em- 
ployment was probably at a minimum. 
Workers who are readjusting their 
occupations comprise the third 
group of unemployed. Extension of 
engineering efficiency and develop- 
ment of new industries has made 
this readjustment process forge 
ahead in recent years. With the pro- 
nounced rise in output per man in the 
last ten years (40 per cent. in manu- 
facturing, 9 per cent. in transporta- 
tion, 18 per cent. in agriculture and 
27 per cent. in mining) tens of 
thousands of workers have been re- 
leased for other employment. 

Fortunately, new industries have 
been expanding and draining the 
labor market. For example, our staff 
estimates that the distribution and 
garage branches of the automobile 
industry were employing 1,100,000 
men in 1926 and the two-year growth 
from 1924 to 1926 has been placed at 
300,000 men. The demand for con- 
crete highways has created enormous 
new requirements for labor and the 
end is not in sight. The radio and 
airplane industries have taken work- 
ers in some volume. Building has 
been breaking into new high ground 
and must have assimilated an appreci- 
able number of employees from other 
occupations, although there are cross 
currents here to be discounted. It 
seems doubtful if there will ever be 
a readjustment program of larger 
proportion or more successfully met 
than that of the last few years. 

Unemployment due to incapacity 
makes up the fourth group. The 
percentage of disabled workers, how- 
ever, is no larger now than at any 
previous period, according to avail- 
able information. 

Lastly, there are those who are 
idle because of low business activity. 
Work is not available because there 
is a surplus of goods or because the 
demand for goods has diminished. 
Chere is overproduction or under- 
consumption, we never seem to be 

quite able to decide which. But we 








eS is a progressive 

tendency to voluntary 
idleness, writes Mr. Moor- 
house in his timely analysis, 
putting the total now out of 
paid employment at the huge 
figure of 2,524,000. He pre- 
sents figures to account for 
this growing leisure class. It 
may be that some phenomena 
of this kind accounts for this 
riddle that is perplexing 
economists and_ business 
leaders. 








do know that with the coming of un- 
employment the problem of under- 
consumption, or overproduction, is 
made more acute. Unemployment is 
both effect and cause. No factor in 
our economic organization is more 
basic or far-reaching. 

Six million has been the highest 
total of unemployed given so far. 
This is obviously of little practical 
value. The United States Depart- 
ment of Labor in its report to Con- 
gress of March 24, 1928, on the other 
hand, estimated the number out of 
work to be 1,874,050. This estimate 
was admittedly based only on the 
shrinkage in manufacturing and 
Class I railroad forces between 1925 
and January, 1928. Between these 
two extremes a hodge-podge of 
figures have confused the issue. Of 
course, no one can afford to be dog- 
matic about unemployment, owing to 
the dearth of information available, 
but a method which takes into account 
changing tendencies and covers the 
entire field of workers is obviously 
more sound than mere guess-work. 








“Just As Soon As” 


HIS is our favorite phrase 
when we want to delay and post- 
pone—“Just as soon as.” 

It seems like decision, but it is usu- 
ally dilly and dally. If you wait for 
a clear field and nothing in the way, 
you'll wait for ever. 

If a thing is worth doing and ought 
to be done, better get on with it. The 
longer you wait, the more you lose. 





Spurs Him On 


The Editor: 

I read your magazine with much 
pleasure, derive from it a great deal 
of information that spurs me on to 
further effort in my business, and I 
think it should be read by every busi- 
ness man in the United States. 

WILLOUGHBY M. M’CORMICK. 
McCormick & Co., Baltimore. 
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FTER expensive and intensive 

research into the subject the 
statisticians on our staff have devised 
a means of estimating the extent of 
this economic evil by sound, careful 
analysis of existing data. The re- 
sults obtained are 1,466,000 for aver- 
age unemployment in 1927 and 
2,524,000 for May, 1928. This esti- 
mate represents the difference in the 
average number which could logi- 
cally be expected to work during a 
period of exceptionally good business 
—full employment—and the number 
actually working. The years of high 
business activity were selected as 
years of full employment. 

Allowance was made for the in- 
creasing leisure class by selecting one 
year of each period of exceptionally 
high business activity since 1910 and 
assuming that there is no unemploy- 
ment problem in that year. Percen- 
tage of total population employed was 
computed for these years of full em- 
ployment, and percentage for the 
intervening years interpolated on a 
straight line and used in computing 
full employment. Thus, allowance 
was made for the progressive ten- 
dency to voluntary idleness. 

These figures, therefore, do not 
allow for numbers idle even during 
years of exceptionally high business 
activity. 

Many of the present unemploy- 
ment estimates are walking on stilts. 
For instance, recent unemployment 
has often been compared to that of 
1921—the highest mark of the last 
few years. Yet, according to our 
investigations, which covered the 
years 1910 to 1928, the 1921 estimate 
—3,653,000—was 2,187,000 above 
our estimate for 1927. Without 
claiming absolute accuracy for any 
of the unemployment figures, we are 
confident they show substantially the 
proper relationship as between the 
different years in the period covered. 


URING the last nineteen years 
average unemployment was 
874,000. This is 27 per cent. of the 
total employed—hardly a high figure. 
What lies in the future? Will un- 
employment increase or diminish? We 
have seen enough in our recent life- 
time to feel sure that the coming 
decades hold more in store than we 
can vision. Electricity will be gener- 
ated in the mines. Railroads will be 
electrified, airplanes will travel the 
world over with landing bases in mid- 
ocean. Cities will be rebuilt and 
streets widened with different levels 
for various classes of traffic. There 
will be plenty of work for everyone. 
But this progress will come in waves. 
Business activity will reach peaks and 
then sink into depression. We have 
not left, nor will we ever leave the 
business cycle behind us. This will 
mean intervals of acute unemploy- 
ment which can, and should, be 
alleviated. ; 


ALF a century ago we started 
H a butter, egg and cheese busi- 
ness in Syracuse, New York, 
with little capital and limited credit. 
Many of our competitors were well 
established, with large warehouses 
and offices, fleets of trucks and effi- 
cient organizations. Competition has 
increased steadily. The rise of the 
chain stores was one of the new prob- 
lems we had to meet and perhaps the 
hardest one. But we are still making 
money and still growing. Last year 
our turnover was $750,000. 

We consider this satisfactory be- 
cause we have not tried to reach out 
and encompass the earth with our 
business but have concentrated on 
developing the territory within fifty 
miles of our home town. 

Careful management has been ne- 
cessary from the start. We located 
our residence and our place of busi- 
ness on one lot, so far from the busi- 
ness center that the price was low but 
in a location that was bound to in- 
crease in value. This location was as 
favorable for our business as the 
wholesale district because we went to 
the customers instead of waiting for 
them to come to us. Those who 
visited our plant realized that low ex- 
penses enabled us to quote better 
prices than concerns in the high-rent 
section. 

The New York Central Railroad, 
whose right of way adjoined our lot, 
ran a spur track into our warehouse. 
Often a large car lot of goods can be 
unloaded directly onto our tracks and 
delivered to customers without re- 
handling. Damage, storage and ex- 
pense are reduced greatly. Goods for 
our storehouse are arranged on the 
platform with each class by itself so 
that shipping clerks and helpers work 
with speed and efficiency. 


ELEPHONE calls are received 

in the house when the office is 
closed. Customers can reach us at 
any time, day or night. Grocers, 
who keep their stores open on Satur- 
day nights, can call up if they run 
short of goods and secure them at 
once. This has been a big factor in 
our success. 

Most of the goods that we sell are 
produced in our own territory. 
Nearly all the farmers and many vil- 
lagers keep hens. Their surplus eggs 
are traded for goods at the local gro- 
cery stores. We take the eggs from 
the grocers in payment for our goods. 
This keeps the grocers’ accounts paid 


Management the "Thing 


A Small Beginning and A Big Success 


By Armstrong Perry 


In an interview with 


S. C. Duff and Son 


up and often we pay a country grocer 
a cash balance when a settlement is 
made. Fancy hennery eggs we buy 
direct from the henneries. 

Our system of handling eggs elimi- 
nates freight charges, damage and 
claims. Our trucks that deliver goods 
to the country merchants bring back 
to our warehouse the eggs that we 
sell to our city customers. The car- 
rying of full loads in both directions 
gives us the full value of our truck 
service. 








Berns giants of industry 
absorb public attention 
to the exclusion often of the 
90 per cent. of the average 
size concerns that do the 
bulk of the retailing, haul- 
ing and even manufactur- 
ing. This is the story of 
a unique business house 
that sticks to economy and 
straight-line buying and 
selling, prospering in spite 
of the chain stores. 








Country merchants have cooperated 
with us by following our suggestions 
for standardized packing of eggs. 
Our cases hold thirty dozen. Each 
case has two compartments, five 
layers to the compartment, three doz- 
en to the layer and an enclosed space 
for each egg. Layers of excelsior at 
the top and bottom reduce breakage 
to the minimum. 

Butter was produced on most of 
the farms in the-early days and sold 
as eggs are, but the creamery has 
provided a better market for milk, 
reduced the labor on the farm and 
standardized the butter. We buy 
from the creameries, so the route 
from the producer to the consumer 
is no longer than it was when the 
butter passed through the local gro- 
cery stores. 

The quality of our cheese has 
helped our reputation and brought us 
customers for all our other lines. We 
discovered early that cheese making 
was as much an art as a business. We 





found a cheese factory that made 
extra good cheese and for years we 
have bought its entire product on a 
yearly contract Its geographical lo- 
cation fits into our system That sim- 
plifies competition in this important 
line. Our truck brings the cheese 
from the factory to our warehouse. 

At the start, we sold butter, cheese 
and eggs only and became known as 
specialists in those lines. We have 
added one line at a time and have 
retained only those that showed a 
fair profit after a fair trial. Among 
these are: coffee, lard and compound. 
Our total selling cost is not increased 
by these items and the expense of 
delivery is only slightly increased. 
The addition of the new lines has 
worked out as a saving and not as an 
expense. 

Each of our salesmen covers a defi- 
nite district. We keep a record of 
each man’s sales and collections, and 
of the amount due us from customers 
in his territory. If the unpaid ac- 
counts increase faster than a man’s 
sales, we encourage him to keep up 
his collections. Buying eggs from 
our customers makes the collections 
easier. 

We keep an account of each sales- 
man’s expenses, which include gaso- 
line and oil consumption. Our terri- 
tory is comparatively small and many 
of our customers cannot be reached 
easily by rail, so the use of automo- 
biles by salesmen saves time and ex- 
pense. They cover hotel and restau- 
rant bills by selling our goods to the 
proprietors of these places. 

We concentrate our sales effort and 
distribute our products to as near 100 
per cent. of the dealers in each dis- 
trict as possible. 


UR salesmen call on customers 

on Saturdays, when no competi- 
tor has his men in the field, as well 
as on other days. We try to use good 
judgment in selecting the dealers to 
be interviewed on the grocers’ busy 
day. Our trucks make deliveries in the 
outlying districts on Saturdays also, 
so we round out a full week for our 
men and equipment while making 
our service more complete and con- 
venient for customers. On Saturday 
afternoons, after our men return 
from their districts, we hold our sales 
meetings. 

When a salesman takes an order 
he makes two copies. One is left 
with the customer and the other goes 
to our shipping room. The order is 
put up from the original order sheet, 
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which eliminates errors that might 
be made in copying. 

When the goods are ready for ship- 
ment, the original order, checked by 
the shipping clerk, goes to our billing 
department. Triplicate copies are 
made on a billing machine, after all 
extensions are carried out. If we are 
unable to ship a certain item on the 
order, a separate order for that item 
is made out and filed for future de- 
livery. The original copy made on 
the triplicate machine then goes to the 
bookkeeper and proper postings are 
made. The other two copies go back 
to the shipping clerk. He loads the 
truck directly from the invoice. As 
the goods have already been assem- 
bled by using the original order 
brought in by the salesman, any er- 
ror on the invoice is detected before 
the goods go out. The two copies of 
the invoice go with the shipment. 
One serves as the customer’s invoice ; 
he signs and returns the other as our 
receipt for delivery. 

At the completion of each week’s 
business a record is made of accounts 
receivable. A list of the accounts as 
they stand in each district is given to 
the salesman who covers that district. 
These lists are made on printed 
forms; an adding machine makes the 
record and shows the totals. 

We place symbols on the invoices 
in our billing department and by 
means of these we ascertain the vol- 
ume of sales on each item and find 
out which item is the most profitable. 


All current bills are paid at the 
close of business on Saturday, then 
we make a statement showing how 
much we owe our bank and the value 
of goods on hand as indicated by a 
perpetual inventory. This gives us 
an almost complete statement of our 
business. 


There was no temptation to cover 
ground needlessly in the days when 
we used horse-drawn vehicles, but 
when the automobile came and ex- 
tended our range we found that only 
careful management prevented over- 
lapping of territory and consequent 
waste of gas and equipment. Districts 
were changed whenever that would 
save mileage. 


One man is responsible for all our 
rolling equipment. This reduces ac- 
cidents and delays; if inspection 
shows that a car is in good order 
when it goes out it seldom has to be 
towed in. 


One of our little economies is 
burning worn-out tires to help with 
the heating of the warehouse. 


Our simple method of distribution 
eliminates the need for printed ad- 
vertising. We are in close contact 
with our customers and prospective 
customers and no advertising could 
be more effective than a call from 
our salesman, followed by the de- 
livery of products whose quality we 
maintain with the greatest care. 


Salvage from the Flood 
Makes Darkies Sing 


By Isabel Norwood 


N THE edge of the “Queen 

City of the Delta,’ as Green- 

ville, Mississippi, is known, 
lies the Open Air Pickery, one of the 
largest in the world. It covers 36 
acres. Five hundred Negroes have 
spent a happy season there when all 
about was desolation. 

When the receding waters of the 
1927 flood revealed 28,000 bales of 
Mississippi’s best long staple, cotton,. 
lying in compress storage yards, so 
water-sodded the baling had burst, 
even the receivers 
thought the cotton 
a total loss. But 
this dark cloud 
had its silver lin- 
ing. A representa- 
tive of the Sur- 
plus Mercantile 
Company, of New 
York, visited 


Greenville in June and seeing the pos- 
sibilities in what looked to the un- 
initiated as just so much waste, pur- 
chased the entire lot. 

In September, when the cotton had 
dried enough to be handled, opera- 
tions began under the direction of 
Frank K. Lewis. Four hundred men 
and women were given their first 
regular employment following the 
devastating flood that had washed 
out their morale as well as their 
goods. Given work to do they re- 
covered, in a large measure, their 
happy dispositions and soon the 


Pickery resounded with melody. 
Homes were rebuilt rapidly and the 
workers’ quarters assumed a neat ap- 
pearance in contrast to the flood 
wreckage. 

As the cotton dried more rapidly, 
due to the warm Fall, another hun- 
dred workers were employed. They 
deftly separated the damaged from 
the undamaged staple. Long tables 


were constructed and after hig 
batches of cotton were placed upon 
the tables, the work of removing 


















Long rows of 
flood cotton dry- 
ing out to be used 
to make rayon, 
paint or paper 


* 


the “dove-tails” started. The un- 
damaged staple is put to dry on 
racks, similar to clothes lines. Visi- 
tors can see long lines hung with the 
fleecy blankets glistening in the 
Southern sunshine. 

In dry weather the racks are 
cleared every 36 hours and the 
“fleeces” sent to the cotton gin press 
to be rebaled. Eighty to 85 per cent. 
of the reclaimed cotton has spinnable 
value. The stock that was too badly 
damaged has been utilized to make 
paper, paint and rayon and other 
materials for abroad. 


> 
a 





Management has been the whole 
thing in our business as we have had 
no advantages over our competitors 
except what we have worked out for 
ourselves. The same sources of sup- 
ply, the same means of distribution 
and the same territory are open to 
all; the only way to win was to give 
the customers better service at the 


same price or a lower price. Our 
customers never have to wonder 
whether we are open, whether we 
will deliver promptly or whether the 
goods and prices will be right. They 
want what they want when they want 
it, and they get it. We believe that 
any business managed on the same 
principles will succeed. 








Fact and 


“With All thy Getting, Get Understanding”’ 


C obuaset 


By B. C. Forbes 


Should business men enter politics? The acceptance 
by John J. Raskob, who was chairman of the General 
Motors Finance Committee, of the chairmanship of the 
National Democratic Committee, followed by his resigna- 


tion from the Corporation, has 
SHOULD ‘ ‘ ‘ 
BUSINESS brought this question prominently to 
MEN ENTER the front. The very fact that the 
POLITICS? 


naming of Mr. Raskob for this 
political office created tremendously widespread interest 
and discussion shows that the public regarded it as an 
unusual and unusually important development. Before 
Mr. Raskob’s resignation was announced, there had been 
much quiet comment to the effect that “General Motors 
has entered politics.” Under all the circumstances, Mr. 
Raskob unquestionably did the right thing by severing 
his connection with General Motors while holding so 
prominent a political office. 

Should business men enter politics? Yes. The nation 
needs their services as it never needed them before. In 
the earlier days of this democracy, industry and business 
played a less vital part in shaping its destinies. It was 
President Wilson who declared, “The World is now ruled 
from the counting house.” There is at least enough 
truth in that to warrant the drafting of business men of 
the highest caliber into political and public service. 

The probabilities are that more and more business 
leaders will consent to take an active part in political and 
governmental activities. Mud-slinging of the most dis- 
graceful kind is passing from political campaigns. Many, 
if not the majority, of the problems of modern govern- 
ment are closely associated with finance and business and 
labor. Also, an increasing number of American business 
men are now financially in a position to follow Mr. 
Raskob’s example. And certainly it is better that able 
men of affairs take an open and aboveboard part in 
politics than that they should arouse public suspicion that 
they are pulling under-cover strings in their own selfish 
interest. 
ea -s 


Help yourself to the best in life by helping others. 
* * & 
Because you can’t do it to-day you may to-morrow— 
man couldn’t always fly. 
ok K * 
Happy is he who enjoys striving to put into the world 
more than he tries to take out. 


* * * 
Become a televisor; learn to see things yet distant. 
oF 


The chronic grumbler is nobody's friend—not even his 
own. 
* * * 


Be—or beg. 


Im carrying out a certain campaign it was essential to 
bring the matter to the attention of a considerable number 
of big men to receive a prompt response. A member of 
the committee in charge, a nationally-known figure, urged 
that the letters be sent special delivery. 


yt And that was hailed as a wise idea 
GET PROMPT until Manny Strauss, another member 
ATTENTION 


of the committee, who has achieved 
unusual success in conducting charitable and suchlike 
“drives,” proclaimed this view: “Sending the letters 
special delivery will not work. Almost everyone of our 
letters will be opened by a secretary and only its contents, 
not the envelope, will be laid on the man’s desk Send the 
letters in the regular way, but attach a special delivery 
envelope for the reply.” This suggestion instantly was 
adopted and it worked out excellently. The movement, 
a philanthropic one, was crowned with success. 

How many of us constantly question whether our ac- 
customed way of doing things is the best possible way? 
A. P. Sloan, president of General Motors, never misses 
an opportunity to urge upon all his organization’s execu- 
tives to ask themselves every day, “Can I not find a better 
way to do this?’ Good enough is not good enough in 
these days of skilled competition. 

* * Ox 

The selling of goods has become more difficult than 
the making of them. Agreed. But have most concerns 
readjusted their organization to meet this condition? Ob- 
viously, it was fitting, when production was the hardest 
problem, to have essentially produc- 


GIVE . ‘ bas 
ADVERTISING tion men in the positions of greatest 
MANAGERS responsibility and remuneration. But 
AUTHORITY 


is it not equally obvious that, if it be 
agreed that selling has become the hardest problem, the 
positions of greatest responsibility and remuneration 
should be entrusted to masters of salesmanship? 

Yet how many companies or firms have adequately 
raised the status of their chief sales executive and their 
cflvertising manager—often the two now are the same? 
Since advertising has become the most effective means for 
selling goods—at least next to a large sales force—does 
it not follow that the authority of advertising managers 
should be increased to conform with the actualities of to- 
day? Granted that goods properly made and properly 
priced are half-sold; yet does not common sense suggest 
that the executive charged with the responsibility of 
marketing output should rank at least not lower than 
next-in-authority to the president? As a matter of fact, 
more and more of our growing enterprises are now di- 
rected by presidents who made their mark as masters 
of the science of selling. 

This is something demanding the serious consideration 
of boards of directors and chief executives. 
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C. 


ForBES is interested in poli- 
tics only imsofar as politics 


affect business and embploy- 


PS 
ment. It believes in presenting 


both sides—all sides. But, of course, it reserves 
the right to express independent opinions whenever 
occasion arises. 

The source of the following communication is so 






wished. The American people have the privilege 

of making a choice between two men both of 
whom made their way under very different circumstances 
and with very different tools. Both are experienced in 
Government administration. Both have initiative and 
courage, and both are men of character. 


66 B OTH conventions acted exactly as I would have 


“One is a distinguished exponent of organized effort in 
every way of human endeavor, with a deep conviction 
that the welfare of every human being can be vastly im- 
proved by a more effective integration of human activities 
in organized form. The other is quite as hot to bring 
about better conditions, especially to the lower classes 
needing them most, but he sees men functioning more 
as independent individuals and less in the organized 
mass. 


“The end which both are seeking is the same. The 
approach is quite different, and each carries evident sin- 
cerity, because each is the natural product of his own 
experience and training. 

“Over and beyond the candidates, the American people 
have the privilege of choosing between the two parties. 
They are not so widely separated in stated issues, but they 
are widely separated by tradition and the spirit of ap- 
proach. After all, the Republican Party is the conserva- 


The Two Candidates 


Weighed in the Balance 


high, 1t comes from a man so 
respected as an outstanding 
figure in American business, 
and tt 1s written from such 
intimate personal acquaintance with both candi- 
dates that we fecl sure it will interest readers, 
even those who possess a political faith different 
from that of the author of the letter: 










tive party, and the Democratic Party is the liberal party. 
“It is an interesting fact that, since the war, progress 
in international relations has been made largely through 
the liberal parties in all countries. No progress could 
have been made in Germany if the Nationalists had 
been in power. No progress was made in France until 
Herriot broke the back of Poincaire’s resistance. Little 
progress was made in England, and I venture the guess 
that no Dawes Plan would have existed had the Labor 
Party not then been in power. Our own record shows 
the normal and natural resistance of the conservative 
party to co-operation. For the most part, it is a party 
neecssarily of less sympathy and more suspicion. I have 
no doubt but what Mr. Hoover knows more about our 
foreign relations than Mr. Smith. I have no doubt but 
what Mr. Hoover has understanding, sympathy, and a 
desire to improve men’s condition everywhere. He has, 
however, much resistance in his party to overcome. 
“And so we are going to a choice, a most interesting 
one, with Democracy functioning at her best. Even if 
all the people cannot see the candidates in person, they 
will be able to hear them, and perhaps in another four 
years, they will be able to see them too, and then the 
great town meeting will look at and listen to its candi- 


dates and choose a President, just as the old New England 
town meeting chose its select man.” 


_.v- 





In one of his inimitable letters to customers, prospects 
and friends, J. Kindleberger, president of the Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Company, relates this happening of 
interest to others besides salesmen: “Last week two sales- 
men called on us representing trucks 


MAP. g and trailers. We do not buy trucks 
GOT THE and trailers every day, hence we do 
ORDER 


not know as much about them as the 
man who makes them or the salesman who sells them 
ought to know. These two salesmen representing rival 
products met at our mill and the one who arrived first 

e asked into our office. From this salesman we learned 
‘ery little about the truck he was representing, but in the 
anguage of the street, we did receive an earful with 
reference to the truck represented by the man who was 
waiting outside. For nearly an hour he berated and con- 
lemned it. He told us what an awful mistake we would 
make if we purchased it, and as we bowed him out, we 
observed that he gave his competitor a nasty look. 


“The second salesman came in and told us briefly but 
painstakingly how his truck was made and what it would 
do. We asked him what he thought of the competitive 
truck we had just been hearing about. He said it was 
mighty good and made by responsible people, and then he 
proceeded to show us how it differed from his truck, and 
because of these differences, why he thought his better. 

“ ‘Well,’ we said, ‘we have decided to give the other 
man the business.’ 

“This -super-salesman stood up, extended his hand 
and: said, “That is perfectly all right, Mr. Kindleberger. 
I would have been glad, of course, to make the sale, but 
you will get a good truck, I am sure of that.’ 

“Wait a minute,’ we said, ‘you have just received the 
third degree which we give all salesmen, and as you have 
come through clean, you get the order.’ 

“The courteous and cheerful loser is frequently the 


surprised winner.” 
* * * 


The “impossible” is done every day. Ever by you? 
* * * 
Cave in and you won't cash in. 
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A discovery has been made in Britain which should be 
drawn to the attention of this country, especially our 
striking coal miners and New England textile workers. 
An Associated Press dispatch from London says: “More 
than 200,000 workmen, many of them 


ee married, cannot expect to earn a live- 
AND MINERS, lihood from the industries in which 
TAKE NOTE 


they have been employed, says a re- 
port made by the Industrial Transference Board. The 
report says these men must be moved from distressed 
areas in England to other places where they can start life 
anew. The Board states that these 200,000 cannot pay the 
costs of moving or wait for a week’s wages to defray such 
costs. Assistance must be given them. ‘It is a hard thing 
to tell a number of families, or whole communities, that 
unless they leave all their familiar surroundings they will 
not be able to earn an honest living,’ said the report, 
‘but we should be shirking every inference from the facts, 
if we did not emphasize this as the first and strongest 
lesson that has come from the work of the board.” 

It has been abundantly established that there are in the 
United States more coal miners than can be given enough 
employment to maintain them and their families. The 
action recently taken by a Rockefeller coal company look- 
ing to the closing of ten of its least profitable mines and 
dispensing with 20 per cent. of its employees, struck many 
as somewhat heartless, yet it was a step in the right direc- 
tion. There have been evidences that certain leaders of 
textile workers in New England do not grasp the ele- 
mentary fact that unless the mills can make ends meet, 
they cannot continue to operate. They fail to understand 
that more money cannot be taken out for wages and other 
purposes than is first put into the mill’s till. 

Whether the time has come for removing surplus 
workers from certain parts of this country may be opea 
to question. But there can be no question that the time 
has come when the public, and particularly our more 
radical and responsible labor leaders, learned that there 
are limits to what any given industry can do for its 
workers. This picture of conditions in Britain is dis- 
heartening, yet it contains a stern lesson which should 
not go unheeded here. 

* * * 

What cargo are we accumulating for the Unseen Sea? 

* + * 


If the world is all wrong, be assured you are. 
aK co a 


“Blood tells.” Does yours? 

7 * * 

One of my young hopefuls, ten years of age, was about 
to make his first overnight railway journey alone. As he 
had to get off early in the morning, he was given money 
and told to hand it to the Pullman porter when he got 
aboard, with a request to be called in 


pe. THE plenty of time. “No, I don’t want to 
ag TIME give it to him tonight,” he cautiously 


replied. “T’ll tell him to-night that if 
he wakens me in good time I'll give him money in the 
morning.” And it was so agreed—and, incidentally, he 
reached his destination safely. His caution made me 
chuckle, as I had learned from experience in traveling in 
different parts of the world never to hand out a tip until 
the very last service I wanted had been rendered. By this 
method you make sure that your baggage and other mat- 
ters will be properly attended to. 
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One business concern had an unpleasant experience in 
the matter of paying ahead of time. It decided to give 
all its employees their vacation pay previous to leaving. 
To its astonishment it found that more than one employee 
did not return and never even sent word of such intention. 
Some of the high-ups were so indignant that they 
advocated the dropping of the pay-in-advance system. 
However, this was finally tabooed—and very properly 
so, because it is as much a reflection upon the manage- 
ment as upon the employees when an incident of that kind 
occurs. When dealing with strangers caution is advis- 
able. But in dealing with one’s own employees, a gen- 
erous, trustful attitude is warranted—or, if it isn’t, the 
handling of the employees has been faulty. 


* * * 


If your job were easy, remember, any numbskull could 
do it. 
aks ei 
The man who hasn’t time to read hasn’t time to succeed. 
* 1K aK 
Grit gets. 
ok * * 

A new menace has grown up in Wall Street. Private 
individuals, corporations and foreigners are now putting 
out an enormous amount of money in the form of call 
loans—that is, loans which are made for one day and 
can be withdrawn at any time. The 


a total approximates $1,750,000,000, or 
CALL twice the amount put out by New 
LOANS 


York banks for their own account. 
This new species of call money lender naturally feels 
no sense of responsibility whatsoever in the matter of 
seeking to keep things moving smoothly in America’s 
chief financial centre. Should it suit them, these lenders 
of “bootleg” money would call it in regardless of the 
consequences to others. As a matter of fact, they would 
be most likely to do so at the very moment there was 
greatest need to leave the loans undisturbed. Should 
anything happen to cause an upheaval in the stock market 
these utterly irresponsible lenders would feel justified in 
exercising self-protection by immediately ceasing to entrust 
their funds to stock brokers. 

That herein lurk elements of possible panic must be 
evident to every person familiar with the ways of Wall 
Street. The New York banks could not possibly expand 
their own loans sufficiently without warning to take care 
of such an emergency. Meanwhile millions of stock 


. owners throughout the country might be stampeded. into 


throwing over their holdings at crumbling quotations. 
The banks are acting as go-betweens, as agents for the 
lenders in the putting out of these loans. Happily, some 
of our very influential, conservative bankers are alive 
to this menace, and the Clearing House has taken it under 
consideration. There is urgent need for corrective ac- 
tion. A heavier charge could and should be made by those 
who accept the moral responsibility of handling these 
loans. The minimum amount accepted from outsiders 
could and should be fixed at a large rather than a small 
figure. Bankers everywhere as well as the New York 
Stock Exchange governors should co-operate in checking 
the practice. If need be, some arrangement could be 
devised to make it more attractive than it is now to 
deposit large sums of idle money in banks. The method 
employed is of less importance than the object to be 
attained. No time should be lost in attaining it. 








POOR SHELTER 
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J. G. Tomson, 
master farmer, 
interviewed in a 
neighbor’s field 
by the author 


GRICUL- 
A TURE is 
diff ere nt. 
There has _ been 
much marked prog- 
ress during the last 
few years. There 
is a different atmosphere about it and 
toward it. Mention of agriculture 
now gets a most attentive audience 
in the business circle. The semblance 
of interest of the past was but a ges- 
ture, compared to the present interest. 
The farmer still is caricatured as 
a gawky, bewhiskered, straw-chew- 
ing, by-hecking individual. But how 
does he conduct himself in life? 

To-day the farmer is viewed not 
only as an important economic fac- 
tor, but publicly is accorded that 
recognition. Somehow he has hoisted 
his. job, by its own private boot- 
straps, to a place in the sun. His 
ills are reflected poignantly in every 
line of endeavor throughout the coun- 
try. 

Why this change? Isn’t it be- 
cause the fact is dawning that agri- 
culture, after all, is our biggest big 
business? And, too, that the farmer 
is a genuine business man? 

Let us assume for the while that 
he is a business man, but reserve the 
right to put him under the micro- 
scope and examine his qualifications. 
Let us take a look at his manufac- 
turing plant and his wholesale and 
retail business, discuss his accounts 
with him and his problems of over- 
head and economical production. Let 
us scrutinize his business ability, 
compare his plant, source of raw ma- 
terial, equipment, expansion, invest- 
ments, turnover and increase of capi- 
tal with other business. 


ECENTLY I completed a 10,- 

000 mile interview with Kan- 
sas farmers to discover these things, 
and herein is an attempt to tell what 
was learned. 

This rightly could be termed 10,000 
miles of prosperity in Kansas. The 
farmer is prospering; he is winning 
under adverse circumstances. He 


The Master Farmer 


Prospers 


By Raymond H. Gilkeson 


Associate Editer, Kansas Farmer 


cites marketing and the shrinkage in 
the value of his dollar. Certainly all 
the ills of agriculture are not allevi- 
ated. But neither have they been in 
other lines. 

But the farmers are honestly doing 
their part. Two hundred-seventy of 
them included in the 10,000 mile in- 
terview have made as much progress 
proportionately and exhibited as 
much ability in their work as the in- 
dividuals who would be found in 
10,000 miles of what we term the 
business world. 


7 ANSAS is well suited to such an 
analysis, due to its wide variety 
of agriculture. This includes every- 
thing from dry land farming to land 
under irrigation; extensive wheat 
growing, diversified cropping, farms 
where livestock is the hub, and high- 
ly specialized farming such as certi- 
fied seed production, dairying and 
horticulture. 

Out of the 270 farmers in seventy- 
two of the 105 Kansas counties, fif- 
teen were selected as master farmers. 
Every man was graded on soil man- 
agement, farming methods, efficiency 
of man, horse and machine labor; 
crop yields, feeding and care of live- 
stock, adequate tools, machinery and 
equipment ; field arrangement, farm- 
stead arrangement, accumulative abil- 
ity, accounting methods, safety finan- 
cial practices, marketing practices 
and production program, upkeep of 
buildings, fields, fences, ditches, 
roads lots, yards, lawn; home life, 
labor saving equipment in the home, 
character as a husband and father, 
education and training provided for 
his children and public spiritedness. 


Modern production and 
accounting in Kansas 
points the way to agricul- 
ture. The results of a 
10,000-mile survey 


This grading was 
done by F. D. Far- 
rell, President of 
the Kansas State 
Agricultural C01 - 
lege; J. C. Mohler, 
Secretary of the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture, 
and Arnold Berns Peabody, then 
President of the Kansas Livestock 
Association. 

“But these 270 men nominated to 
be considered for the degree of mas- 
ter farmer are above the average,” 
you say. And you are entirely cor- 
rect. All of the men interviewed are 
leaders in their communities. They 
are above, and not typical, of the 
average. 

But the point is this: The fact 
that they are leaders allows them to 
determine the trend of agriculture, 
just as much as the above-the-aver- 
age business men set the pace for 
business. A good many farmers fall 
by the wayside—because they lack 
the right methods or qualifications or 
capital or equipment. But surveys 
indicate that business failures pile up 
at an alarming rate for exactly the 
same limiting factors. Every single 
farmer in the communities where 
these 270 leaders live would emulate 
their success. That means nothing 
less than that the trend of agriculture 
is being dictated by the leaders, and 
that trend is upward. Incidentally, 
there are hundreds more of farmers 
in Kansas who are just as thorough- 
ly leaders as these that have been 
considered. 

How did these men start? Many 
of them with nothing, working out 
by the day as hired hands, compar- 
able to the clerk in the store, the fac- 
tory worker or the mill hand. Event- 
ually these 270 Kansas farmers 
launched into the business of farming 
for themselves. At this point their 
average net worth was $1,650. But 
by far the larger per cent., of these 
men started on rented farms, saved, 
and invested wisely in the land they 
own to-day. Seventy-five per cent. 
purchased all of their land with cash 
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Alter your course... slow... full speed 
ahead ? You know what decision to make because 
you have all the facts and figures, accurate 


and up to the minute 


gard can’t navigate the business seas safely on 
information that is weeks and months behind 
your present position. In order to chart your 
course to the best advantage, you must base your 
decisions on today’s and yesterday’s activities— 
not last week’s or last month’s. 


Figures that are right up-to-date . . . these are 
what you want, and what you absolutely need. And 
you always get them when you use Elliott-Fisher 
Accounting-Writing equipment. 

With Elliott-Fisher you get a true statement of 
your financial condition every day. Each morning 
you can have on your desk a simple, understand- 
able report showing the actual figures of yester- 
day’s activities in every department. 


Sales, shipments, inventory, accounts receiv- 


Elliott-Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 


Product of 


Gem! Op Ferrers Groen 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 


OTHER PRODUCTS: SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


Your Business Safely Charted 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 






able, accounts payable, cash, collections . . . all 
these essential figures, brought up to date, are 
ready for your scrutiny every morning. All the 
figure-facts that you need are ready at a moment’s 
notice. You need not worry when you are away 
from the office. Every day you can receive, by 
mail, the vital figure-facts that give you perfect 
control. 


Without adding a man to the payroll, or in any 
way interfering with the smooth operation of your 
business, Elliott-Fisher can be quickly installed. 
And you will be amazed how it simplifies the most 
complicated accounting operations and combines 
them into a simple, unified plan. 


Thousands of businesses are charting their 
courses by the Elliott-Fisher method. Let us send 
you full details. Send 
the coupon below. 





General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 


Name. 





Address 
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earned by their efforts, 15 per cent. 
purchased part of their land and in- 
herited a portion of it; 5 per cent. 
inherited all, and 5 per cent. still are 
renting all. 

The largest farm owned and oper- 
ated on a paying basis includes 7,680 
acres and the smallest, also on a pay- 
ing basis, is 80 acres. The average 
is 58 acres. That comprises the 
farmer’s manufacturing plant. Now 
what has he done with this ‘plant and 
what is he capable of accomplishing ? 
In considering this, two factors must 
be taken into consideration: His age 
and the number of years he has been 
building up his plant. The youngest 
man is twenty-eight ; the oldest seven- 
ty-four; the average age is forty- 
eight. The longest time any man has 
been farming in Kansas for himself 
is fifty-seven years; the shortest 
time, eight years. 


And what have they accomplished 
aside from building up their manufac- 
turing plant? Money talks, so let 
us see how these farmers have forged 
ahead during the last ten years. And 
you will bear in mind that this was a 
decade in which men’s souls were 
tried. 


Ten years ago the average net 
worth of these farmers was $22,098. 
Five years later it was $32,007, and 
to-day their average net worth is 
$41,635. Kansas farmers made 
money through a trying period 
and are ready to make more money 
with efficient manufacturing plants, 
improved farming methods, better 
equipment and better times at hand. 

How have they been able to make 
this progress? Several things enter 
into this. First of all they are busi- 
ness farmers. Another big factor is 
the way in which business in other 
lines has helped. 

But to discuss the business farmer 
first. Every man is building up his 
soil fertilty, thus increasing the pro- 
duction of his manufacturing plant 
and the possibilites for an increased 
net worth at the end of each succeed- 
ing year. Eighty-one per cent. of the 


44 
a 


Py se 
7 


a 


men use some system of farm ac- 
counting and make an inventory and 
statement of their net worth once a 
year. The others keep some form of 
accounts, but not in detail. 

L. V. Decker, Sedgwick county, 
and Floyd Barrett, Nemaha county, 
go so far as to keep maps of their 
farms each year. These show each 
field and exactly what crops were 
planted there, when tilled, planted 
and harvested and the yields they 
made. Those maps keep them 








= trend of agriculture 
is upward because of the 
introduction of more effi- 
cient power on the farm. 
Farmers are making more 
money with modern methods, 
and as a result better times 
are at hand for them. Suc- 
cessful farmers must be pro- 
ficient in many phases of 
business. These men are 
rated “master farmers” in 
Kansas or anywhere. 








straight. They show exactly whe- 
ther crop rotation followed is the cor- 
rect one to build up soil fertility. 
These farmers know exactly what it 
costs to produce their crops. One 
man, for example, knows that it takes 
him 10 minutes to produce a bushel 
of wheat. A few years back it took 
him 15 minutes to do the job. Big 
business manufactured the combine 
and other power equipment to help 
him to do a quicker, better job. He 
has used the factors available to cut 
down his overhead by five minutes. 
Such things allow more time for 


What a Kansas master farmer 
was and is worth: 


keel aeaRW wed scan en $22,098 
32,007 
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other profit-making work, or leisure. 

What is our composite Kansas 
farmer’s stock in trade? With what 
quality in materials does he work? 

First of all he has mapped out his 
production program for the maximum 
daily production. Seventy per cent. 
provide special incomes to meet cur- 
rent bills. Enough sidelines are car- 
red so that profits from the main 
farming operation, wheat, beef or 
fruit, will not be used up in feeding 
and clothing the family, or for inci- 
dentals. 

The manufacturing plant is built 
strongly enough to carry this. maxi- 
mum production. Soil fertility is 
guarded and built up for more 
bushels to the acre each year. 

These farmers have. become chem- 
ists, capable of making a soil 
analysis. They are comparable to 
the factory chemist who grades the 
materials his organization uses. 
These Kansas farmers, 100 per cent., 
use measures that control insects, 
pests and diseases, as successfully as 
factory inspector sort out defective 
parts that, were they used, would 
result in an inferior finished product. 

Every wheat grower in Kansas is 
trying to grow more bushels to the 
acre. Every dairyman is trying to 
breed up his herd to higher produc- 
tion of butterfat and milk. Every 
beef cattle man has his eye on the 
top prices. 

Who sets the pace? The leaders, 
certainly ; men like the 270 who were 
interviewed. Men of this caliber 
will dictate the future progress of 
agriculture in the State. City busi- 
ness will reflect this progress. 

One hundred per cent. of these 270 
men use pure bred sires for their 
livestock, to build up their net re- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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An attractive home of a master 
farmer of Clay County, Kansas, 
who has leisure to help his wife 
and daughter to trim the lawn 
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EARNING ABILITY 








LEAN money! Velvet! This Get the facts. Learn the reasons. 
might not be impressive if only It isn’t by chance that more than 
minor savings could be made in seventy per cent of all Federal 
haulage, but in most cases the trucks go to Federal owners. These 


actual cash that is saved through repeat buyers have the facts, so 
the Certified Earning Ability of year after year they cling to Fed- 


Federal trucks has a far-reaching  erals with their “Certified Earning 
effect on the year’s profits. Ability.” 


THE FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, 5846 Federal Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 
“Leading Specialists in Commercial Transportation” 


FEDERAL TRUCKS 


ALL SIZES—FOURS & SIXES 
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turns. Scrub stock will not do for 
them any more than inferior products 
would be turned out of our leading 
factories. For the same reasons these 
farmers use pure seed, which they 
know will produce well. 

What are the results? The live- 
stock men among these 270 farmers 
get top prices for livestock. Their 
results with crops are just as out- 
standing. Their average production 
of corn over ten years, for example. 
is 41.15 bushels an acre as against 
the State corn average of 17.71 
bushels. Their wheat averages 20.9 
bushels an acre, compared with the 
State wheat average of 12.35 bushels 
an acre. Their oats average 43.3 
bushels an acre, compared with the 


State oats average of 22.98 bushels 
an acre. 


Kansas farmers are making money ; 
how are they spending it? 

They are spending their money for 
equipment that will enable them to 
make more money, save more money, 
save time and take some of the aches 
and pains out of their work. And 
the manufacturer who studies the 
needs of the farmers, and fills them, 
is adding his bit to hastening a per- 
manent, profitable agriculture. 


For the actual farm work, all of 
the 270 farmers use modern equip- 
ment suited to their needs. Seventy 
per cent. own tractors, and more than 
one tractor will be found on a num- 
ber of these farms. Forty-five per 
cent. own motor trucks with which 
they haul grain and livestock to cen- 
tral markets. Percentages run equal- 
ly high for other important labor- 
saving, time-saving, overhead-cutting 
equipment. 


Why do these farmers buy this 
equipment? C. C. Trostle, Reno 
county, has this to say: “With our 
tractors and combine we can grow 
wheat here more cheaplv than any 
place in the world.” He has 300 
acres of wheat and handles the entire 
project from seedbed preparation 
through harvest in forty-five days. 
“Power equipment,” he assured, “cut 
my production cost 25 cents a 
bushel.” He has invested in modern 
farm equipment because it saved him 
money. The average Kansas farmer 
will buy just such equipment that 
will help him make more money. 


W. A. Luebke, Harper county, 
said: “My yearly budget includes 
equipment. Each year I map out the 
improvements I can make as care- 
fully as I plan my crop rotation. 
This year I built a machine shed and 
remodeled the barn, put up more 
fencing for efficiency in handling my 
fields and livestock, purchased a trac- 
tor and a spring-toothed harrow. I 
consider efficient machinery and im- 
plements as sound an investment as 
a farmer can make.” 


Electricity runs everything for A. 
L. Stockwell, Pawnee county. It 





Master Farmers 
Prosper 


(Continued from page 36) 


enables one man to feed 5,000 lambs, 
and an automatic waterer provides 
fresh water for the entire number 
for five cents a day, at Larned, Kan- 
sas rates. Electricity grinds his feeds 
so he can balance the rations for his 
lambs so they will be the most effec- 
tive. You can scarcely name a thing 
that could be used on his farm, from 
electric mangle for ironing clothes to 
feed grinders, that is not operated by 
electricity, and operated economically. 











A Candid 


Label 

7 HE manufacturer of a quack 
medicine who labels his product 
“Humbug Oil” can hardly be ac- 
cused of subtle and insidious methods 
of defrauding the public. The pro- 
visions of the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act are, however, inflexible, 
and when a specimen of the nostrum 
thus described was sub- 
mitted recently to the 
United States Bureau 
of Chemistry, its merits 
were duly investigated. 
The result was a for- 
mal “notice of judg- 
ment,” which put one 
more humbug out of 
business. The medicine 
was alleged to relieve 
“diphtheria of the most 
malignant type.” The 
chemical analysis dis- 
closed nothing to sub- 

stantiate this claim. 








A Wise Employer 


So far as I have noticed, this is the 
one best test of a wise employer— 
he is one who pays his employees by 
results, and does all he can, by good 
management and good equipment, to 
enable them to earn more.—Casson. 





The Editor: 

Your magazine is getting bet- 
ter and better, and is widely read 
among our members. 


E. B. JOHNSON, 
Chicago Board of Trade. 
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Meters check up the costs for each 
operation. 

Instance after instance can be 
sighted to prove that the farmer is 
willing to keep in step with advance- 
ment in machinery that will prove an 
investment for him by reducing his 
overhead. In that he is in line with 
the factory operator, who also is on 
the lookout for the most efficient 
equipment. These Kansas farmers 
prefer to buy from local dealers they 
can trust; purchasing well-known 
machinery. Mark what C. M. Baird, 
Cowley county, has to say: “I used 
to have odd pieces of machinery,” 
he said. “That is, I didn’t pay par- 
ticular attention to the manufacturer. 
But never again! I am standardizing 
my machinery all to one good, well- 
known line. I will be sure then of 
getting repairs and service when 
needed. It cost me a lot of money 
to discover the value in this.” 

Every man studies the market, 
planning the best time to sell. 
Eighty per cent. sell some or all of 
their products on a graded basis, 
thereby getting a premium over the 
regular market price. More farmers 
can do the same thing and will. 

These farmers advertise. Fred G. 
Laptad, Douglas county, perhaps is 
the most outstanding example. He 
uses newspapers, farm papers, mail- 
ing circulars to his list of 20,000 cus- 
tomers and painted signs to catch the 
traffic going past his farm. At night 
his advertising doesn’t stop. He 
simply closes the electric switch and 
in the darkness outside a huge hog is 
cutlined in electric bulbs. This fades 
out and electric lights illuminate the 
big sign on his barn: “Laptad Stock 
Farm; Hogs, Cattle and Seed 
Grain.” 


OW else do these Kansas farm- 
ers invest their money? Each 
man is looking toward expanding his 
plant. Fifty-five per cent. buy stocks, 
bonds and other securities. Ninety 
per cent. insure buildings. Seventy- 
three per cent. carry life insurance 
for everything from educational 
funds for their children to protect- 
ing their increased purchases of land. 
So much for the outdoor part. 
What do these men spend for their 
homes? Eighty-one per cent. have 
water systems. Fifty per cent. have 
furnace or hot water heat and elec- 
tric lighting systems. Power wash- 
ers, ice supply and electric refriger- 
ators are found in many homes. 
Seventy-five per cent. have radios. 
All have good libraries and subscribe 
for many newspapers and magazines. 
With the great driving force of his 
ambition, coupled with better methods 
of farm management, and with mod- 
ern power equipment to cut down his 
overhead, the Kansas farmer is forg- 
ing ahead to greater returns for each 
hour of his labor. To-day the Kan- 
sas farmer is a business man in every 
sense of the word. 
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city 
on the 


Air Map 


of 


America? 





The G-E monogram—whether 
on a 10 000-watt MAZDA ie 
for your airport or a small 
MAZDA lamp for your home 
—is assurance of electrical 
correctness and dependability. 


HE air map of America is now in the making—on the ground. 

A few years from now, cities will have been made—or side- 
tracked—according to their enterprise in seeing and grasping their 
present opportunities. 


Build now your station-stop for the increasing traffic of the air. 
Build as men of vision are building—not for the trickle of the 
pioneer air lines but for the powerful stream into which that trickle 
will presently swell until it bears on its current more than a score of 
affiliated industries and trades. 


Air transportation is a night-and-day service. Night operations are 
essential in order that the airplane may deliver the essence of its serv- 
ice—speed. Above all, your airport must be lighted according to the 
most advanced practice. Airport lighting is a science in itself, in which 
General Electric has already established its leadership. Let us help you 
to specify the correct lighting for your airport. Write us. 
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LIFE <? BUSINESS 
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OVERNMENT ownership is 
the product of loafing minds 
and loitering ambitions. It is the in- 
dolent offspring of a static mind. As 
a theory, it lacks imagination, origin- 
ality, inspiration and romance. As 
an actuality, it is a stupid, dull, lan- 
guorous method of carrying on the 
work of the world. It is the substi- 
tution of government deficits for pri- 
vate profits. It is a stubborn barrier 
to industrial progress. It is the Santa 
Claus idea of government, heralded 
by political sleighbell ringers. It has 
never created anything except jobs. 
It is destructive of growth of wealth 
and productive of growth of debt. If 
reform is needed in our industrial 
system, it must come from within. 
Political government is not adapted 
to industrial government, and indus- 
trial government is not suited for 
political government.—Henry Swift 
Ives. 
“= 
While I have not been in America 
since 1912, and therefore don’t know 
whether my impression is correct, I 
have the feeling that you think more 
socially than any other nation. No- 
where else are so many public-spirited 
men to be found. In this you differ 
radically from some European na- 
tions, which leave everything for the 
State to do and in which the individ- 
ual has no idea of social service.— 
Count Hermann Keyserling. 
.-* * 


E have discarded faith from 

our hearts and engrossed our 
minds with the ambition of money 
for money’s sake and not for the 
service of humanity. The fact is that 
commerce can be made a servant of 
man and not man a slave to com- 
merce. 

Witness the Loewenstein tragedy. 
I am inclined to the suicide theory. 
That he was a trustee entrusted by 
God with his life and the money that 
his God-given abilities enabled him 
to accumulate was foreign to him as 
it is strange, grotesque and unwel- 
come to most of us.—the Rev. Dr. 
Jacob Katz. 

* * * 

The worst thing that happens to 
you may be the best thing that has 
ever happened to you, if you don’t 
let it get the best of you.—Douglas 
Fairbanks. 





Algerian Stuff 
By BERTON BRALEY 
Horatio Alger is a guy 
Wisecrackers love to crab at. 
His tales of lads who worked up high 
Because they never ceased to try 
Are tales the cynics stab at. 
Yet every day in every way 
However Fate attacks him 
We find we’ve heard about some bird 
Who proves the Alger maxim: 


“Work and Win 
Toil and Climb” 
Puts you in 
Soft, in time! 


Horatio Alger’s stuff is old 
And sets the smart boys smirking. 
But gosh! how often you behold 
Some bozo copping fame and gold 
Because he just kept working! 
Some baby who by plugging through 
Grabbed off the fattest potto; 
Sneer if you will, but there is still 
A lot in Alger’s Motto: 


“Work and Win 
Toil and Climb” 
Puts you in 
Soft, in time! 





A Text 


E that soweth bountifully 
shall reap also bountifully. 
—2 Corinthians, 9:16. 

Sent in by H. G. T. Gratz, 
Dayton, Ohio. What is your 
favorite text? A book by B.C. 
Forbes is presented to senders 
of texts used. 











You must regulate your life by the 
standards you admire when you are 
at your best.—President John M. 
Thomas of Rutgers. 

, 6 * 


On the occasion of every accident 
that befalls you, remember to turn to 
yourself and inquire what power you 
have for turning it to use——Epicte- 
tus. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we whll send you a book by B. C. 
Forbes if your contribution is printed. 
If not composed by you, state source 
of quotation and author's name. Names 
of winners will be printed. 








E are all salesmen, “selling”’ as 

the modern commercial phrase 
has it, our goods; OURSELVES, 
our beliefs. 

And our success in salesmanship 
depends, first, upon our own sincere 
CONVICTION. And, second, up- 
on our ability to find words to con- 
vey ideas from our own minds into 
the minds of others. 

The important thing about sales- 
manship is not earning a salary, 
building up a business, or getting 
rich. It is adding to the GENERAL 
PROSPERITY, by distribution of 
good GOODS, and distribution of 
good IDEAS.—Arthur Brisbane. 

* = «@ 

We need greater virtues to sustain 
good than evil fortune—La Roche- 
foucauld. 

ee 

Man understands God and His 
world only when he recognizes that 
God is Mind, and that as an offspring 
of God, he, too, is mind. When man 
recognizes this, and knows that he 
has access to these ideas then spirit 
with spirit doth meet. Then and then 
only does he come into his true in- 
heritance. With this realization he 
can draw continually from the Source 
all that he needs, a source that can- 
not be depleted nor exhausted.— 
Gerome Edwards. 

* * 
We may sit in our easy chair and 
think, 

We may read as much as we can, 
We may gather the knowledge of ail 

ages, 

We may think and study and. plan, 
But work is the thing that counts in 

life, 

For work is the tonic of man, 

It’s not what you know that counts 

It’s the use you make of your plan. 

—Exchange. 
6. ~* 

Success is not an accident. It 
comes to the man who does his work 
a little better than the other fellow. 
—Irving T. Bush. 

. « - 

Life is too short to be little— 
Disraeli. 

* * * 

I took my job and I stuck; 

And I took the chances they 
wouldn’t, an’ now they’re calling it 
luck.—Rudyard Kipling. 
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Miss Cecelia Burmeister, who estab- 
lished a world’s record in check writing 
with a rate of 2094 checks an hour. 


Ar tue First International Check Writing 
Speed Contest held by The Todd Company, 
Rochester, New York, Miss Cecelia Burmeister, 
of the accounting department of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, established a 
world’s record by writing with a Todd Super- 
Speed Protectograph 349 checks in ten minutes 
—a rate of 2094 checks an hour! 


The Todd Company has never claimed a 
higher rate than 1200 to 1500 checks an hour, 
as that rate can be maintained by any operator 
of average competence. Miss Burmeister’s rec- 
ord, and the high speed of other contestants, is 
evidence of what an amazing number of checks 
an expert operator can amount-write with the 
Super-Speed Protectograph. 

In the Chicago offices of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway there are two Super- 
Speed Protectographs. Regarding the work of 
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PROVING 


a possible speed of 
2094 checks an hour 
with the Super-Speed 


Protectograph 


these machines, Mr. E. P. Willey, Auditor of 
Expenditure, writes : “We handle a large volume 
of pay checks twice monthly within a compara- 
tively limited length of time. The machines are 
simple in operation and due to that fact we have 
a number of employees that can be interchanged 
in their operation. The average speed attained 
by these operators on the Todd machines is 
approximately 1400 checks an hour.” 


Let a Todd representative demonstrate what 
the remarkable speed and simplicity of the 
Super-Speed Protectograph will do to introduce 
all-around economy in check preparation at 
your company. Get in touch with the Todd 
office in your city or return the coupon. The 
Todd Company, Protectograph Division. (Est. 
1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the 
Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 





Protectograph Division 
1154 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


formation about the 
Super-S) Protectograph 


OF CHECK PROTECTION |..." "= 


THE TODD COMPANY 8-15-28 


Gentlemen: Please send me further in- 





Address 





Business 

















GENERATION 

ago, the public 

accountant was 
regarded as a sort of 
plain-clothes man. He 
was called in when some- 
body was suspected of 
tampering with the cash 
—often after the tam- 
pering had ended and the 
custodian of the currency had filed. 

To-day, the function of the public 
accountant as an auditor of corporate 
balance sheets, as an income tax 
consultant and as an investigator for 
underwriters of securities, is well 
known. Yet, valuable as is the 
service which the accountant rend- 
ers, he is accepted chiefly as a spon- 
sor for figures and an interpreter of 
such facts as the figures establish. 
He deals primarily in tangible things. 

Figures tell much, but many im- 
portant facts they leave unrevealed. 
Concerning factional strife within an 
organization, or out-worn business 
policies, they are always mute. 

The real forces that carry a busi- 
ness on to success are intangible. 
They never appear on the balance 
sheet. The same is true of those 
retrograding forces which hasten 
a company’s decline. Each year 
business failures take place, owing 
to costly errors of policy or 
practice, failures which 
might easily have been 
avoided. Many a commer- 
cial craft, whose voyage 
should be rapid and pros- 
perous, is weighed down by 
administrative errors or is 
dragging the anchor of lost 
initiative. 


HE practising account- 

ant is fully aware of 
the weaknesses existing in - 
the business organization 
which he serves. However, 
for reasons of policy, he is 
seldom permitted to abandon 
his role of an interpreter of 
figures to point out the 
trouble and to prescribe the 
remedy. Management is re- 
garded as a problem of the 
managers. 

Some instances are here 
given of conditions which 
proved serious handicaps to 
the business organizations in 
which they occurred. The 
accountants serving the com- 
panies were cognizant of the 
conditions in all instances. 
They could have suggested 
the obvious corrective mea- 
sures, but in only one case 
was their advice sought. 








‘The Public Accountant 


Is He Your 
Confidant? 


By Bowman C. Ellis 


Occasionally, although infrequent- 
ly, an executive wants too many 
figures about his business. One 
plant manager insisted upon detailed 
job cost records being kept in a de- 
partment, merely for the purpose of 
determining the monthly cost of 
sales which easily could have been 
estimated closely enough for any 
practicable purpose. Considerable 
additional clerical work was neces- 
sary to handle the costing of work 
tickets and some addition to the office 
staff had to be made. This additional 
expense could have been avoided and 
the year’s profit accordingly in- 
creased. 

This same executive also insisted 
that only orders booked in a given 
month be recorded as that month’s 
sales. Since several days elapsed 
after the end of each month before 
all orders of the month were com- 
pleted and delivered, this ruling 
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i [Taill| If your business 
Hl reading gives you a 
new idea, study it 
— carefully and apply 
it cautiously 


acted as a severe handi- 
cap to the bookkeeping 
force. It also consider- 
ably delayed the prepara- 
tion of monthly operat- 
ing statements which, to 
be of greatest value, 
should be promptly sub- 
mitted. 

The difficulty lay in 
an attempt to combine accounting 
records and statistical records—a 
combination which cannot always be 
made. This executive ought to have 
closed his shop records on the last 
day of the month and ascertained 
the total bookings of the month from 
a separate statistical record. The 
man was extremely sensitive to 
criticism, and the internal politics of 
the company were such that the ac- 
countant was obliged to forego any 
comments on the situation. 

A shoe manufacturing concern 
which, for a generation, had con- 
ducted a prosperous business, began 
to lose ground. At the same time, 
an enterprising young manufacturer 
purchased a shoe making plant and 
started a new business. In answer 
to an inquiry as to how he could start 
in business when an old, seasoned 
company could not earn a living, he 
said: “There is plenty of business 
to be had, if the shoe manu- 
facturers will make the styles 
which the public want. Some 
of the old-timers expect to 
continue in business by 
making lines which are no 
longer in demand. They 
cannot do it. Our business 
is good and I expect it to be 
better.” 


fbn inability of many 
business executives to 
recognize approaching 
changes, or to adapt them- 
selves to those changes 
when they have arrived, has 
often been commented upon. 
Still, this peculiar short- 
coming accounts for many 
business failures and pre- 
vents numerous concerns 
from achieving their due 
success. In the instance 
referred to, the auditors had 
|, noticed a steadily declining 
i, volume of sales in what for- 
| merly had been the com- 
I pany’s best territory. At the 
same time, business from 
Latin-America and the South, 
which had not been very ac- 
tive, was on the increase. 
This peculiar condition was 
due to the taste of the local 
(Continued, on page 46) 
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V The facts of business visu- 
alized — and interpreted 
visibly in the Kardex file. 


























Powers Punched card accounting and tabulat- The “Dalton” applies the touch The Self-Cabinet is protected filing. 
ing equipment handles numerical tabulations system to mechanical calcula- Valuable papers are freed from the 
and statistical work with accuracy and speed. tions. It has a ten-character menace of .fire when Safe-Cabinets 
keyboard. are used. 
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(Continued from page 42) 
consumer. Still no studies were made 
into the causes of the changing de- 
mand and ultimately the company 
was liquidated. 

A sales manager, who had made 
an enviable record with a nationally 
known manufacturer, sought a new 
berth. At the time, various 
business publications were stressing 
the advantages of the graduated com- 
mission basis for compensating sales- 
men. In his new position, this sales 
manager abolished the methods of 
remuneration formerly in effect and 
established the graduated commission 
basis. The sales force became dis- 
satisfied, the volume of business 
dwindled and the company suffered 
heavy losses. Meanwhile, the presi- 
dent of the corporation wondered 
why the new sales manager was not 
making good. In the end, and after 
a long delay, the head of the sales 
department was asked to resign, the 
old basis of paying the salesmen was 
re-established and conditions grad- 
ually righted themselves. 

If your business reading gives you 
a new idea, study it carefully and 
apply it cautiously. If it is practic- 
able in your own case, there will be 
ample time for its 
general adoption. 


The text book 
writer can con- | | | 
tribute an idea, pt 


but he never ex- 
pects it to be ap- 
plied regardless 
of local condi- 
tions. With your 
business reading 
mix some hard 
thinking. 


CITY de- 

partment 
store, in a good 
location, was un- 
able to draw its 
proper amount of 
patronage. The 
management was 
often puzzled at 
the unsatisfactory 
daily receipts, but 
could offer no plausible 
therefor. 

One handicap of this store was 
its narrow frontage on the side- 
walk and its consequent lack of 
window display space. Its displays 
were not in keeping with the current 
buying trends. If you are a retail 
store operator, follow the lead of 
the big chain stores. Seek a central 
location which will afford you a wide 
frontage on the street for window 
display. Keep your displays timely 


reasons 


and support them by equally timely 
advertising. 

Many a business has languished 
because its executives had too many 
The distant field 


outside interests. 


looks green and most men believe 
that they would fare better in some 
business other than the one in: which 
they are engaged. 

A business was started with a capi- 
tal of a few hundred dollars. Soon 
it had grown to such an extent that 
its chief owner sold out his interest 
for several hundred times his orig- 
inal investment. With his increased 
capital, he formed another company 
and resumed operations in the same 
line of work. The second venture 
made little progress. Good business 
connections were given up and the 
company lost ground steadily. 

This man, when starting his new 
company, failed to concentrate his 
thought and effort on the task at 
hand. Other interests occupied his 
attention. He speculated extensively 
and appeared no longer willing to 
put forth the efforts which had built 
his previous success. His organiza- 
tion lacked leadership; it had neither 
inspiration nor discipline. 

Few men have the ability properly 
to fill more than one good-sized job 
at a time. To-day, more than ever 
before, a business demands of its 
executives the strictest concentration 
of thought and effort. Speculation 


man. 














in securities, commodities, or long 
chance ventures, when properly con- 
ducted, is a legitimate activity. But 
the executive who attempts simultan- 
eously to speculate and manage a live 
business will injure either the busi- 
ness or himself—probably both. 

A group of bank officials met, a 
few years ago, in an Eastern city, 
to decide the fate of a business of 
considerable size, which had _ bor- 
rowed too heavily. The company 
had suffered serious losses and was 
in a nearly hopeless financial condi- 
tion. 

A majority of the bankers favored 
immediate liquidation, but one of the 
group urged that an effort be made 





A generation ago the public accountant 
was regarded as a sort of plain-clothes 
He was called in when some- 


body was suspected of cash tampering 
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to rehabilitate the business. After 
considerable argument, it was finally 
decided to request the accountant 
who had prepared the balance sheet 
to investigate the company’s policies 
and methods and to suggest remedial 
measures. 


HE accountant, who knew well 

enough what the main difficulty 
was, combed the business over in 
much detail. He reported that it had 
gone to seed; that the sales force was 
living on the past reputation of the 
concern, rather than exerting itself 
to write new business; that there 
were too many “arm chair execu- 
tives” ; that the warehouses were not 
properly located for the most eco- 
nomical and efficient handling of 
goods; that certain waterfront prop- 
erties had outgrown their usefulness 
and should be disposed of; that a 
new general manager was urgently 
needed. 

Fortufately, the accountant was 
able to produce the man who could 
and did qualify as an able successor 
to the general manager. The changes 
recommended were put into effect. 
The concern took on a new lease of 
life and began regaining its lost 
ground. It is now 
in’ a prosperous 
condition. 

The cure for 
business which 
has gone to seed 
is indeed drastic, 
but often it is sur- 
prisingly effective. 

Your account- 

ant can perform 
no miracles, but he 
possesses valuable 
knowledge __con- 
cerning the in- 
tangible factors of 
your business— 
knowledge which 
very likely he is 
unable to convey 
in his formal re- 
port. There is no 
doubt that the 
value of his serv- 
ices would be 
greatly enhanced by the removal of 
many of the inhibitions which now 
surround him. Until he gains the 
needed greater freedom of ex- 
pression, your best policy would be to 
do as one wise business executive re- 
cently did following the investigation 
of a defalcation. “I have read your 
written report,” he said to the ac- 
countant, “now tell me what you 
didn’t write about.” 
_ The accountant is a power for he 
is the confidential friend of the ex- 
ecutive. Without his analysis the 
executive would be at a loss. One 
thing is essential—the executive must 
understand the accountant’s language 
and give him his confidence. 
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Quality-Control of Concrete 
-| Assures Strength and Safety _ 
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of The Hudson River Bridge, to connect New 
D- York City with New Jersey will have a cen- 
- tral span 3500 feet in length supported by 
y two towers 650 feet high. 
The cofferdams for the tower footings— 
r the largest ever built—are 89 feet by 98 feet, 
“ and are located in pairs. The footings of 
of portland cement concrete go down to solid 
t. rock 85 feet below the river’s surface. The 
yf footings and towers will constitute the greatest 
st masses ever created on areas so limited insize. 
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1S The strength of the concrete supporting this 
massive structure is predetermined by water- 
or cement ratio specifications, which provide 
h complete quality-control, and which have 
ad permitted economies unknown until the de- 
c, velopment of the water-ratio law. 
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fs New York Authority. 
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Leadership Needed 


By George M. Verity 
President, American Rolling Mill Co. 


HAVE read Mr. Javit’s article 

with a great deal of interest. I 
agree with his main argument fully ; 
in fact, I feel he has stated the situ- 
ation definitely and clearly. 

That, however, leaves us just 
where we began and where we al- 
ways land; what are we going to do 
about it? 

We have become a Nation of or- 
ganizers; we are in fact almost or- 
ganized to death. It requires a tre- 
mendous effort to create an organiza- 
tion of national scope. Many have 
been attempted and only a few have 
survived the effort. 

It would, therefore, seem appro- 
priate to look around and see if we 
could not use the Chamber of Com- 
merce or some instrument already 
created. 

I do not, however, believe we have 
as yet quite reached that point. I 
feel that each of our outstanding 
basic industries must first reach a 
point where they see the need of it 
and are more willing “to think and 
act in terms of the general good.” 
Until they do, a really co-ordinated 
effort could not get sufficient sup- 

rt. 

There would, of course, be no rea- 
son why the matter should not be 
agitated all up and down the line and 
by the Chamber of Commerce. It 
will, in fact, take much of agitation 
and discussion to start such a far- 
reaching movement. 

Mr. Javit’s whole argument can be 
boiled down into the statement that 
“We need a very high order of in- 
dustrial leadership which can and 
will bring about a truly co-ordinated 
effort.” With that I agree fully. 
The problems now confronting us af- 
ter the past twenty-five years of mar- 
velous development can be solved in 
no other way. 

‘There is undoubtedly a new spirit 
in America, which is leading us to 
feel that the interests of an entire 
community are greater than those of 
any unit or group of units in the 
community ; that the best interests of 
the Nation are greater than those of 
any factor or group of factors in 
the Nation. 

I really feel that we have gone so 
far that we are beginning to see that 
whatever is in the best interest of 
world economics, of world peace and 


‘Co-ordinated Industry” 
Arouses Attention 


Comments by 


George M. Verity 
Irving Fisher 
Stuart Chase 
Amos L. Beaty 
Jeremiah W. Jenks 


ETTERS are still pouring in 

concerning the proposal made 

by Benjamin A. Javits in the July 1 

issue of Forses for the establishment 

by American industry of an Insti- 
tute of Industrial Co-ordination. 

Could American industry act as 
a unit, in times of feace, even if it 
possessed the mechanism for such 
united action and the sure reward 
were seen to be universal and perma- 
nent prosperity? 

Some of the biggest of our big 
leaders, while expressing a hope that 
they are mistaken, are of the opinion 
that industry is not yet ready to take 
such a step. 

Others, just as big, think it may 
be. They do not know, but they are 
in favor, as George M. Verity ex- 
presses it, of the matter being “‘agi- 
tated all up and down the line.” 

Several have clearly misunder- 
stood Mr. Javits and have written 
for “further particulars concerning 
his scheme.” But Mr. Javits has no 
scheme. The scheme for such co- 
ordinated action, he reiterates, can be 
worked out only by the industries 
themselves. Adding another organ- 
ization to what Mr. Verity sees as 
an already over-organized country 
must be recognized as futile. It was 
to simplify our economic machine, 
not to complicate it, that the pro- 
posal was first made. 

A number of commentators have 
seemingly reserved judgment as to 
the main suggestion and have spoken 
only of the proposed amendments to 
the Sherman Law. But it is hardly 
necessary to state that it was not 
the legislative but the direct indus- 
trial suggestions contained in this now 
famous article which have so unique- 
ly stirred the business world. 





prosperity, is going to be at least very 
largely in the best interest of 
America, as well as that of every 
other unit in the great family of the 
Nations of the world. 





‘and protect consumers. 





Co-ordination the Cure 
By Irving Fisher 


Economist 


T is undoubtedly true, as pointed 
out by Mr. Javits, that the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law with its amend- 
ments does limit the freedom of in- 
dustrial enterprise and, by preventing 
or limiting combination, does prevent 
the complete realization of economies 
due to large scale production. 

I am in agreement with Mr. Javits’ 
plea for a revision of the Federal 
Anti-Trust laws. Such _ revision 
should permit American business men 
to perfect the organization of their 
industries so as to produce more eco- 
nomically and to sell their products 
at lower prices. This does not mean 
wiping the statute books clean of 
legislation to control combinations 
Quite the 
contrary. It means simply to change 
the purpose and intent of legislation 
by doing away with the needless han- 
dicaps, which now hang like clogs 
upon the wheels of industry, and to 
concentrate attention upon the super- 
vision and control of bigger and more 
economical business organizations so 
as to prevent exploitation of consum- 
ers by these powerful organizations. 

Without restrictive and protective 
legislation, there can be no freedom 
in the true sense of the word. It is 
absolutely essential to put limits upon 
the power of the economically strong 
in order not only to preserve the free- 
dom of the weak but to prevent dis- 
astrous cut throat competition among 
the strong, with all the resulting so- 
cial and economic evils. 

While, in principle, I agree with 
Mr. Javits in his contention for re- 
moving restrictions upon business 
combinations with a corresponding 
increase in the supervision of cor- 
porate activities and corporate ac- 
counting, I realize the very great dif- 
ficulty of carrying out such a pro- 
gram. The great difficulty is in creat- 
ing and maintaining an impartial and 
effective government agency to exer- 
cise the necessary control to prevent 
intolerable abuses by huge business 
combinations. 

The history of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Federal Tariff 
Commission and other governmen- 
tal agencies created for the purpose 
of exercising supervision and contro! 
over undesirable action by big busi- 
ness makes me rather skeptical of 
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You find the things you want at the 
corner store—toothpaste or laundry soap, 
a paper of pins or a can of pineapple; 
railroads have put them just around the 
corner from where you live. 

By rapid freight transportation, the rail- 
roads of the nation have made every 
corner store the door of a thousand facto- 
ries. As a result, manufactured goods have 
replaced home-made goods, living costs are 
lowered, lives are made easier and happier 
and more useful. 

Through increased operating efficiency, 
railroads are constantly cutting the time 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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EVERYWHERE 





Railroads . . 


extend factory doors to corner stores 


required for shipment from factory to 
point of distribution. Reliable delivery is 
now made on a week to ten-day schedule. 
Quicker shipments mean lower stocks 
carried by corner stores, lower costs for 
merchants, lower prices to the people. 


+ 7 x 


Westinghouse has always been identified with 
modern transportation. A leader in railroad elec- 
trification, this company has made possible new 
efficiencies in handling terminal freight traffic. 
Electric power and light put by Westinghouse in 
railroad shops have added to railroad efficiency by 
lowering operating and maintenance costs. 


MANUFACTURING 
’ REPRESENTATIVES 


COMPANY 
EVERYWHERE 
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Your office needs QUIET 


The press and speed of modern 
business have placed a new re- 
quirement on offices. They must 
be quiet! 


For office executives of today 
cannot afford to endure noises 
that disturb their attention. . . that 
waste their energy. The loss in efh- 
ciency is too great. 

Many business and professional 
people are obtaining quiet in their 
offices by installing Acousti-Celo- 
tex in walls and ceilings. 

Acousti-Celotex subdues noises 
in public areas, corridors and ac- 
counting divisions ... makes phone 
conversations easier to cafryon... 
frees office workers from the late 
afternoon slow down that comes 
from fatigued nerves. 

In hospitals Acousti - Celotex 


tig : 


i 
ae? ' 
ty, | 
! 
Good acoustics is no longer a - | 
mystery. This book tells how " Name 
to obtain less noise and bet- rm 
ter hearing without an in- | 
tricate installation process in: 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
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speeds convalescence; in schools it 
aids students to concentrate; in 
churches and auditoriums it swal- 
lows up annoying echoes and re- 
verberations. 

Acousti-Celotex comes in rigid 
cane-fibre tiles that are easily in- 
stalled in any building, new or old. 

Acousti-Celotex comes in several 
types, including BB, which has a 
sound-absorbing efficiency of 70% 
—the highest of any material on 
the market. This high sound ab- 
sorption value is due to small 
drilled openings which bury noises 
deep inside the tiles. 


Send for the new Acousti-Celo- 
tex book, “Less ‘Noise — Better 
Hearing,” and see how quiet is 
being obtained in all types of new 
modern buildings. 


Acousti-CELoTex 


FOR LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING 


The word 


ELOTEX 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


he Celotex Company, Chicago, III. 


is the trademart of and indicates manufacture by 


Please send the new Acousti-Celotex book to: 





Forbes, Aug. 1$ 
645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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putting still larger powers in the 
hands of a Federal commission. Un- 
less the impartiality, efficiency and 
wisdom of the commission can be 
reasonably assured, it might fail or 
be perverted. Unless the public can 
be stimulated to a more alert attitude 
toward the real and potential abuses 
inherent in big combinations, it may 
be better that we endure the evils we 
now suffer rather than fly to ills we 
know not of. 

I heartily endorse Mr. Javits’ sug- 
gestion that industry should create its 
own organization to deal with indus- 
trial problems instead of depending 
entirely or chiefly upon government 
action. Certain it is, that business as 
a whole must be better co-ordinated 
than it has been in times past if we 
are to secure real prosperity, which 
can only be attained through a rea- 
sonable co-ordination and uniformity 
in our industrial development and ex- 
pansion. 

Only by such co-ordinated efforts 
to prevent over-expansion of invest- 
ment and production in some lines to 
the detriment of all lines of business 
enterprise can we prevent violent 
price upheavals accompanied by busi- 
ness depressions, crises and unem- 
ployment. The government should 
do everything possible to help smooth 
out the price and employment curves 
but business itself must assume the 
principal burden in bringing about a 
better business organization which 
will ensure stable prices, expanding 
production, full time employment, 
and true prosperity for the whole 
country. 


Would End Wastes 
By Stuart Chase 


Author of “Your Money’s Worth” 
HE proposal of Mr. Javits for 
an Institute of Industrial Co- 
ordination is in line with the whole 
trend of intelligent modern thought 
and if such an Institute can be estab- 
lished under the proper, impartial 
and scientific auspices, it would do 
more, in my opinion, than any other 
one thing to abolish the wastes and 
injustices and to fulfill the promise 
of American economic life. 

I profoundly doubt if we will ever 
have assured prosperity, a full utiliza- 
tion of our amazing machine tech- 
nique and the end of the tragedy of 
unemployment until such an Insti- 
tute is set up and its findings intelli- 
gently acted upon. 








Plan Impractical 
By Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks 


President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
R. JAVITS, a lawyer, is primar- 
ily interested in proposing 
amendments to the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, and yet the remedy that 
he proposes for stabilizing prosperity 
is not amendments to the Sherman 
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SUPER-TRACK! 


Big brother to the 
sturdy Monorail... 
a friend of big busi- 
ness ...a brute for 
strength ...thinks 
lightly of heavy loads. 
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Caravans of moving materials.... creep- 
ing, crawling through narrow, tortuous 
aisles ....an army of listless men, push- 
ing .... thousands of feet of “live” floor 
space, a dead loss....a fortune squan- 
dered in useless labor .... “profits are 
not what they should be.” 


Am Aen DA F 


Oceans of air space... . acres of ceiling .... 
smooth-rolling wheels on rails ... . fast travel 
.... direct routes.... fewer men... . lower 
costs. What a contrast! 

Who’s to blame? The vehicle has no say in 
the matter ....the laborer is paid to push, not 
to think .... but you pay the losses! 

Louden overhead Monorail systems save the 
losses. They are a standardized carrying equip- 
ment in modern manufacturing plants. And they 
have made modern plants of many that lacked 
only their efficiency to be modern. 

Every vehicle on your floors exacts a toll, in 
profits. But your ceilings are free. And no plant 
is too large nor too small to profit from this 
equipment. It is surprisingly adaptable to most 
every need. Your early inquiry will enable us to 
make specific recommendations. The coupon 
is provided for your convenience. 


The LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 
1706 West Ave., Fairfield, lowa 





Engineering service on material han- 
dling problems is available at these 
offices without charge: 

Boston Detroit Cincinnati 
New York Los Angeles Chicago 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia St. Louis 
Cleveland Buffalo San Francisco 


Executives! Superintendents! 
“Moving is 90% of the Making.” 
Send for this new book which points 
Out new ways to conserve time, space 
and man-power. Your letterhead or the 
memorandum at right will bring 










; Address. 


INDUSTRIAL MONORAIL SYSTEMS 
=(for Overhead Lifting and Carrying)-------~ 1 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 
1706 West Avenue, Fairfield, lowa 










Send a copy of the recent book on material handling to 


j Name of Company 














Your secretary will attach this to your letterhead 
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Check Tire Miles against 


Tire Dollars and your 


next tire equipment will 


be a set of Fisk Tires 


—for certified mileage. 
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Anti-Trust Law but is rather another 
device—a device that seems to me 
within any reasonable time an utterly 
unpractical one—an Institute of In- 
dustrial Co-ordination. 

In many points it is entirely pos- 
sible to agree with Mr. Javits. When, 
for example, he says “No amendment 
to the Sherman Law and no other 
national legislation can insure pros- 
perity. We must look to industry 
and to business to do that,” he is 
clearly right. When, however, he 
adds, “but those laws. can not be 
made. They must be discovered,” 
he seems to me to be wrong. 

Within the last few years, not only 
the fundamental principles of busi- 
ness have been understood, but they 
have in very many respects been fully 
applied in a practical way. It is true, 
they are not universally applied, but 
wherever they have been definitely 
applied they have been successful. 
That is chiefly’ the difference be- 
tween a successful business and an 
unsuccessful business. It is a ques- 
tion of administration—largely a 
matter of brains at the head of an 
establishment versus a lack of brains 
there. 

It is true, of course, that while we 
can.perhaps no longer speak strictly 
of business cycles, because they seem 
to have been largely done away with, 
nevertheless we may speak of busi- 
ness being more prosperous and less 
prosperous. Obviously, in the less 
prosperous times profits are less than 
in more prosperous times, even in 
the case of the best managed business. 

Mr. Jevits again says, “It does not 
seem rational to have large-scale un- 
employment and desperation in the 
midst of general prosperity”; and 
again later, “I am convinced that 
such things can be prevented, but 
only industry acting upon industrial 
knowledge can prevent them.” 

This last statement seems to me 
altogether too optimistic, although 
much can be done doubtless in the 
direction indicated. So long, how- 
ever, as human nature is as it is, 
there must be a large percentage of 
industry that cannot be brought under 
general rules or principles. If that 
were to be done, it would imply that 
all people would have the same views 
about business matters, or else that 
a majority of the industries could 
compel the action of the minority; 
and as I understand the matter, com- 
pulsion is not the thought that Mr. 
Javits has in mind. 

His proposal is this: That all 
business, all industry, become arti- 
culate; that all industry become in- 
tegrating. I quite agree with him 
that the War Industries Board was 
a war measure with powers of com- 
pulsion, and that the Sherman Law 
is within its sphere a means of com- 
pelling action, but in this latter case 
I agree again with Mr. Javits that 
the law goes too far. It compels 
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action where it ought not to compel 
action. And here again I am quite 
inclined to agree that an amendment 
to the Federal Trade Commission 
Act by which its numbers should be 
increased in the way indicated would 
be very helpful. But it would not 
be a complete remedy. 

It is quite easy to agree again that 
there should be formed “An Ameri- 
can Institute of Industrial Co-ordina- 
tion,” but not to agree that this In- 
stitute can “discover what the law of 
industry is and to guide industry ac- 
cording to that law.” The laws may 
be pretty largely discovered, in fact 
have been discovered, although not 
fully. It would be impossible to 
guide industry according to the laws, 
because as was said before, so long 
as we believe in individual initiative 
in business, there will be very large 
numbers who will refuse to be so 
guided. 

Again I agree with Mr. Javits that 
“the fundamental law of industry is 
service,’ and further that “business 
men cannot always act upon this 
knowledge, because general condi- 
tions do not always warrant it and 
neither they nor anybody has control 
over these general conditions.” Under 
these circumstances, however, how 
far could an Institute function that 
does not have control over general 
conditions? It could give advice and 
would in many cases persuade people 
to follow that advice; but it seems 
altogether too much to expect that 
any great body, such as all American 
ndustry would be, would unanimous- 
ly, or practically unanimously, fol- 
low that advice. 





_Opposes Rate Fixing 
By Amos L. Beaty 


Former President, Texas Company 

AM opposed to giving any de- 

partment of the government 
power to fix the rate of return on an 
investment, and I know of no reason 
why combinations in the public in- 
terest should be prohibited, or why 
they should be permitted only upon 
condition that the rate of return is 
fixed and limited by law. In my 
opinion the rule of reason protects 
almost every kind of arrangement 
that is in the public interest. 

The trouble lies where it formerly 
did. If restraints are taken off, 
business will go too far, while on 
the other hand under too many re- 
straints business may be unduly re- 
tarded. A safe middle ground is the 
thing desired. The courts have done 
exceedingly well in their decisions. 
If the rule of reason could be couched 
in few words and enacted into sta- 
tute it would improve matters and 
at the same time reassure the timid. 
In the absence of such legislation I 
believe in going ahead and doing 
those things which we know are 


right 








Here, 


Gentlemen of the Committee, 


is the answer 
of one industry 


No. 4 of a@ series inspired by the report of the Secretary of 
Commerce’s Committee on Elimination of Waste 





STRIKING A BALANCE 


) making the nation’s telephones at Western 

Electric, the scales of productive ‘capacity and 
demand are balanced to a degree rare in industry. 
This favorable condition is possible because 
Western Electric provides substantially all the 
equipment used by the Bell System. 

That great organization, planning its develop- 
ment well into the future, lays down a schedule of 
its needs fully a year in advance. As a result man- 
ufacturing units function the year round at a pace 
closely predetermined. There is no expensive sea- 
sonal ‘‘rush’’ at one period, to be followed later 
by an equally costly period of idle equipment. 
There is no unnecessary storage of raw material 
against unexpected demand. There is no wasteful, 
over-night ‘‘breaking-in’’ of labor to sudden, un- 
accustomed tasks. 

On the other hand, men, machines and materials 
are assigned and co-ordinated to meet known de- 
mand, employment is stabilized, and costs are 
maintained at aminimum. This is equally true of 
every ramification of this company’s three-fold re- 
sponsibility to the Bell System—in manufacturing, 
purchasing, distributing. Western Electric men 
are keeping the scales balanced. 


Western Electric 


Purchasers... Manufacturers.: Distributors 
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HE anticipated sea- 
sonal dullness to 
which business usual- 
ly looks forward during the 
summer months has thus far 
failed to materialize to its 
usual degree and the current 
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Time-Saving News 


vances are not large and 
they may be artificial but 
they are significant of an at- 
tempt on the part of the in- 
dustry to improve the profit 
position. 

The motor trade is suffer- 





year may be marked by the 
fact that industry and gen- 
eral business are holding up 
considerably better than in 
most recent previous years. 
The steel industry has 
made a conspicuous record 
thus far in 1928 and just 
about when trade authori- 
ties were expecting to see a 
Summer slump, orders have 
picked up in gratifying mea- 
sure. The railroads are not 
buying much but the auto- 
motive and building trades 
are and there is even good 
volume of future inquiry. 





HE Corporation has || 

again increased its oper- |! 
ations moderately to around 
75 per cent. of capacity 
which, while far below the 
year’s high, is still consider- | 
ably better than last month. 
Independents are working at 
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ing its usual Summer reac- 
tion but this is one of the 
most notable instances where 
the low figures for the cur- 
rent season are far above 
most previous years. Plants 
have cut down their sched- 
ules only moderately up to 
this date and they may be 
able to go through the fall 
pick-up without much fur- 
ther declines. 


EW lines are appear- 

ing in rapid succession 
which give operations a new 
lease on life, though the 
backlog of advance orders 
has largely vanished, except 
in the case. of Ford. June 
production totalled about 
397,000 units in the United 
States, a drop of only about 
30,000 from the previous 
month which set up a new 














about 68 per cent. and also 


show a small improvement over figures for the pre- 


vious weeks. 


More important than continued good production 
rates is the firmer tendency in finished steel prices. 
There appears to be a coordinated move among the 
leading producers to strengthen the price situation 
and quotations on important lines 
all along the line during the recent weeks. 

















Profits Again Under Last Year. Roads 
to Take Over Express Service. I. C. C. 
Scores Private Car Abuses 


EPORTS of the individual railroads 

of the Class I system for the month 
of June are in process of issuance, but 
it is too early, at this writing, to give 
more than a hazardous guess as to what 
final net railway operating income will 
be for that month. 

The individual reports are especially 
irregular for June and thus far reports 
of small gains just about counterbalance 
reports of small losses, compared with 
the same month of last year. 

It appears, however, that the balance 
is on the downward side of the scale and 
that the final net profits for all Class I 
roads may be somewhere around $86,000,- 


000 


Such a final report would compare 


with net in the previous month of the 


high record for two years 
past. 


Commodity prices are generally lower, bank clear- 


ings are still high, chain, and mail order sales show 


their usual gains, 


dull and irregular. 
have been raised 


The ad-_ off this month. 





current year amounting to $88,179,000, 
and with a final figure of $87,363,546 in 
June of last year. The figures for 1928, 
of course, will be far below two years 
ago when June set up a new high for 
that month at over $107,000,000. 


Car Loadings Pass Last Year 


EVENUE freight loadings have 

finally overtaken last year’s results 
and are currently running moderately 
ahead of the corresponding weeks in 
1927. This is no very great feat, how- 
ever, since at .this time last year car 
loadings were well embarked on their 
definite slump and the current figures 
are still far below those of 1926. 

The latest weekly figures available 
show loadings well over a million cars 
per week at around 1,025,000, compared 
with about 1,017,000 cars in 1927 and with 
around 1,075,000 cars in 1926. Current 
increases over last year are shown in 
miscellaneous freight and grain. These 
classifications account for the increase in 
the totals, since most of the other groups 
still show moderate declines from 1927, 





department store business is sea- 


sonally dull, interest rates are holding very firm, car 
loadings are advancing and the security markets are 


Gold exports continued high in July but are falling 





with the largest losses in livestock, forest 
products and coal. 


— HE long negotiations looking toward 
assumption of express business by 
the railroads themselves has finally re- 
sulted in formulation of a definite plan 
which has recently been announced by 
the Association of Railway Executives. 
Details are largely to be worked out 
later but the announcement is that 86 
roads have agreed to pay not more than 
about $27,000,000 for the purchase of 
American Railway Express Company, 
the present operating concern. 


This figure is arrived at as an estimate 
of the book value of the corporation's 
property by the carriers. Contracts oi 
the American Railway Express expire 
next year and it is anticipated that the 
exchange of ownership will be completed 
sometime in 1929. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an interesting report on the 
abuse of inter-company privileges 
granted to private cars of railway ex- 
ecutives. The report scores the wide 
use of such private cars for social pur- 
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poses calculated to bring business to 
individual roads through placing private 
cars at the disposal of large shippers. 


New C. & O. Petitions 


Another step toward completion of the 
merger of the Pére Marquette road with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio system was taken 
when the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was asked, in two petitions filed in 
behalf of the Chesapeake & Ohio, to 
modify its order of May 8 The Van 
Sweringens of Cleveland, who control the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, thus gave notice that 
they are ready to continue their railroad 
consolidation moves if the-commission will 
grant the requests made. 

In its order of May 8, the commission 
conditionally approved acquisition of con- 
trol of the Pére Marquette by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, but denied the application of 
the Van Sweringens to include the Erie 
Railroad in the merger. 


Stock Issues at Stake 


NE of the petitions submitted chal- 

lenges the authority of the commis- 
sion to encroach upon private management 
by requiring the issue of Chesapeake & 
Ohio stock at a premium to its stock- 
holders instead of at par, which, it holds, 
would be “not only unwise and inexpedi- 
ent as a matter of administrative policy, 
and unjustly discriminatory against the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, but would be in ex- 
cess of the commission’s authority under 
the statute and in violation of the Con- 
stitution.” 

The petition asked the commission to 
permit the Chesapeake & Ohio to issue 300,- 
000 shares of common stock at par of $100 
a share to its stockholders instead of 200,- 
000 shares at-$150 a share, as required by 
the commission in its order of May 8. 

The second petition asks the commission 
to authorize a new deal for purchase by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio of 174,900 shares 
of the common stock of the Pére Mar- 
quette now owned or controlled by the 
Nickel Plate. 

















General Reaction Carries Commodities to 
Lowest Levels of Current Season. 
Automobile Prices Lower 


T HE reaction in commodity prices has 
subsided to some extent in the rate 
of its downward movement but has con- 
tinued to be the line of least resistance 
and the month of July set up the most 
drastic decline in any single month for 
a long time. 

Practically all of the important com- 
modities have participated in the reaction 
which has not only cancelled the gains 
made during the Spring months but has 
carried most staples down to the lowest 
levels seen during 1928. 


Month Year 
: Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun eee 195.691 199.169 187.221 
Bradstreet’s eee nbetnn . 13.1913 13.4376 12.4265 
Bureau of Labor ..... 97.6 A 93. 


The best-known indexes of commodity 
prices reflect the general decline with 
substantial drops from previous months 
in the current year and are not far from 
the lowest for 1928. 

Che Irving Fisher wholesale price in- 
dex of 200 representative commodities 
was moving rather mysteriously against 
the trend during most of July and around 


the close of last month the average, based 
on 1926 as 100, stood at 99.9, which is 
the highest registered in any week this 
year. The index has more recently 
shown a downward tendency but it is 
still comparatively higher than most of 
the other reliable averages. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
Month Year 


Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, September ...... $1.22 $1.38% $ 1.39 
Corn, September ....... 92% WY 1.0634 
Oats, September ....... 3914 46 44% 
Cotton, Mid. December. 20.38 22.10 19.10 
EES ee eae 6.75 7.45 7.60 
Coffee, Na’ 7 Kio...... 16% -1534 14% 
Segat,  SeCWe. secsecccas .058 .059 .059 
Beet, Tame, tava. + sss 27.00 28.00 22.00 
oe i a 20.25 22.25 22.75 
Steel, Pittsburgh ...... 33.00 33.00 33.00 
RMD cccwaswaacceatsnaeane 6.20 6.30 6.50 
Ee a ee ree 14.75 14.75 13.00 
zine, ©. St Keaia....... 6.20 6.12 6.32 
rae ee 49.00 46.38 63.75 
Rubber, December ..... 19 19 35 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. .. 1.22 1.22 .97 
ee ORE EE a 17 17 19 


Grains Are Lower 


HE grain classification has been the 

leader in the downward movement 
ever since the general reaction began and 
wheat has in turn been the leader of the 
grains. The trade has made much of good 
weather conditions in this country and in 
Canada and the prospects for a bumper 
crop of wheat in the latter country have 
been one of the outstanding factors work- 
ing for lower prices. 

Quotations for this important commodity 
have been tending almost steadily lower 
and on several days around the beginning 
of the month the market seemed almost de- 
moralized by the rush in selling of future 
contracts. Prices are generally off about 
4 cents per bushel from around the latter 
part of July and show a decline of about 
15 cents per bushel in the space of a single 
month. 

The other grains have participated in the 
general weakness with corn down about 6 
cents, oats 7 cents and rye about 6 cents 
per bushel in a single month. Prices have 
recovered moderately in recent trading but 
are still not far from the lew levels for the 
present season. 


- 
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HE cotton market has also participated 

in the general commodity reaction and 
future quotations show a loss from $10 to 
$12 per bale in less than a single month. 
Here, also, the decline has been assisted by 
optimistic reports on weather and crop con- 
ditions, but in general cotton futures have 
resisted selling pressure considerably better 
than the grain market. 

Steel prices are officially unchanged so 
far as the indexes are concerned but there 
has been a firmer tendency in recent weeks 
and a number of important classifications 
have been marked up to higher levels. 

The miscellaneous metals on the other 
hand have followed the general reaction 
and show declines, especially in the case of 
zinc. Tin prices, however, have held firm 
to strong and are up about 3 cents from 
the prices current in July. 

American Woolen Company quotes an 
advance in only a few classifications in its 
1929 Spring opening and most of the 
changes are toward lower levels, especially 
on serges, which show a reduction of from 
2 to 10 cents. 

Motor car prices on the new models cur- 
rently being announced show a decided 
tendency toward lower levels and some of 
the individual declines range as high as 15 
per cent from 1928 prices. 


Oil Prices Advance 


WO subsidiaries of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey posted new 
schedules recently which completely re- 
vise crude oil prices in the Mid-continent 
territory, adding 5 cents a barrel to the 
cost of the higher gravity oils and cutting 
7 cents a barrel from the cost of the 
lower grades. At the same time the 
Standard Oil Company of New York ad- 
vanced the price of gasoline 1 cent a gal- 
lon in its territory, which includes New 
York and New England. A general ad- 
vance in gasoline prices is believed to be 
foreshadowed. 
The new gasoline tank wagon price in 
the Standard of New York’s territory is 
18 cents a gallon, while the new service 
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This unique service is like a 
cruise on a private yacht. You 
stop where you please as long 
as you please. In the countries 
that most interest you, visit all 
their beauty spots. The other 
countries you willsee during the 
regular stay of the ship in port. 

There is a liner every week 
from LosAngeles,SanFrancisco, 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, a. Kong and 
every fortnight from Manila, 
Singapore, Penang, Colombo, 
Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, 
Marseilles, New York, Boston, 
Havana, Cristobal and Balboa. 

Your ticket permits you to go 
Round the Worldon one liner, 
which takes 110 days. Or you 
may stopover at the ports you 
select and spend as much as 
two years on the trip. 

There is no other similar 
service. Yet with all its advan- 
tages, the fares are most rea- 
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"Go-As-You-Please” tours 
Round the World 


The only way you can really know 
the fascinating lands of the Orient. 


sonable. $1250 and up Round 
the World. All fares include 
transportation, accommoda- 
tions and meals aboard ship. 

You sail aboard magnificent 
President Liners, broad of 
beam, steady and comfortable. 
Spacious decks, enclosed in 

lass. Outside rooms, with 

eds, not berths. Luxurious 
public rooms. A world famous 
cuisine. 

Dollar Liners sail every week 
from Los Angelesand San Fran- 
cisco for Honolulu, the Orient 
and Round the World. They 
sail every fortnight from New 
York for the Orient via Ha- 
vana, Panama and California. 


American Mail Liners sail 
every fortnight from Seattle for 


Japan, China, Manila and 


Round the World. 

Fortnightly sailings from 
Naples, Genoa and Marseilles 
for New York. 


Complete information from any ticket or tourist agent or 


Dollar Steamship 


American 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210 SO. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
UNION TRUST BLDG. ARCADE, CLEVELAND 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 








Line 


Mail Line 


110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Credit Situation Continues Tight. 


Gold 
Exports Fall Off. Brokers’ Loans 


Irregular. Banks Debits High 


T HERE has been no change in the 
general credit situation during the 
past couple weeks which continues defi- 
nitely tight. Up to this writing no fur- 
ther advances have been scored by the 
official rates on accommodation but the 
tone of such rates is decidedly firmer 
than it was around the close of last 
month and additional advances in the 
posted figures are expected at any time. 


2Wks. Year 

Ruling Ago Ago 

Call money 
60-90 day time 
Commercial paper 


New York rediscount ....... 5 5 4 





Call money has eased off slightly from 
its high levels but is still ruling high and 
continues its habit of jwmping skyward 
for a few days at a time on any small 
withdrawal of loanable funds. 


FEDERAL RESERVE 
LOANS AND INVESTMENTS TREND 
ilies (Billions of Dol lars) 
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The Federal Reserve Banks of New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Richmond, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis and Atlanta are cur- 
rently on the higher rediscount figure of 
5 per cent., leaving, at this writing five 
of the regional banks on the previous 
rate of 4% per cent. It is almost certain, 
however, that the other institutions will 
soon bring their rates upward into line 
‘with the higher general levels of credit 
prices. 


Gold Exports Dry Up 


HE gold movement continues one of 

export balance for this country 
though it appears probable that the peak 
of this outward movement has been 
passed. June figures, just released by 
the Department of Commerce, show 2 
total export of just under $100,000,000 
while imports were about $20,000,000, 
leaving a net loss for that month of 
about $80,000,000. 

July figures will probably show a let- 
up in this rapid outflow of gold since 
France has practically completed her 
withdrawals as well as new ear-mark- 
ings in this country. In June France 
took most of our gold exports while the 
bulk of imports were received from 
Canada. There have been a few ship- 
ments of gold from the latter country in 
recent weeks but this import movement 
is also just about over. 

In a report, issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, it is stated that the United 
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Among prominent persons and in- 
— served 4 the Davey Tree 
Surgeons are the following: 


VICE-PRES. 
CHARLES G. DAWES 
HALEY FISKE 
CITY OF DAYTON 
ROGER BABSON 
ACADEMY OF HOLY NAMES 
FRENCH LICK HOTEL 
MISSISSIPPI POWER & 
LIGHT CO. 
CONNECTICUT STATE 
CAPITOL 
ean gore 


ATWATER K 
MANU PACTURI NG CO. 





JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Reproduction from a painting made on the estate of the Hon. Nicholas Longworth, Cincinnati, Ohio, by Frank Swift Chase 
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What is Davey Tree Surgery service?’ 


What will Davey Tree Surgeons do for you? 


First of all, Davey Tree Surgeons diagnose each case 
to determine what is wrong, if anything. They are 
especially trained in the diagnosis of tree troubles. 
If a tree is starving, they feed it in the right way, 
with the right food elements, at the right time. 


If a tree is afflicted with any disease or insect 
enemies for which there is any known control they 
treat it with the right spray mixture, in the right 
way, at the right time, and give it such other atten- 
tion as conditions warrant. 


If a tree has dead limbs, or a dying top, or inter- 
fering branches, they prune it scientifically and 
properly treat the wounds, and give it any other 
attention that its condition requires, such as appro- 
priate feeding. 


If a tree has a splitting crotch or is otherwise 


structurally weak, they brace it mechanically by 
proved Davey methods, to protect it against the 
tremendous force of the winds. 


If a tree has girdling roots that are slowly stran- 
gling it, they remove the cause and properly treat 
the wounds, and then feed it to build up its vitality. 


If a tree has decaying cavities that are slowly and 
progressively destroying it, they treat it by proved 
Davey methods, unless it is too far gone to save. If 
any of the other numerous tree troubles are in evi- 
dence, they apply proper remedies as far as humanly 
possible. 

All of this is done with remarkable skill and dili- 
gence and with devotion to the policies of the Davey 
Company and the ethics of their profession. They will 
please and satisfy you. Wire or write nearest office. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 940 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


ey offices with telephones:- New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hi 1 680; Boston, Statler Bldg.; Providence, R.1. 136 Exchang 


Hartford, Conn. 86 Pearl St.; Sta fora Conn., Gurley B 
Montreal, Royal Bank Bldg.; 
Title Bldg.; Baltimore, American n Bldg.; Wasnt Investment 


Mercantile Library Bidg, ; Louisville, Todd Bldg. 
Motors Bldg.; Grand Hap 
Kansas City, Scarriu B 


, Stevenson Bldg.; Albany, bn Savings Bank Bldg. 


Piusfeld, Mas 

"s Exchange; B Ge. 110 Prankiin St. Toronto, 71 King St., West; Philadelphia, Land 
idg.; Charlotte, 

Pittsburgh. Pes! Fourth Ave.; Cleveland, $3 41 Lee Road; Toledo, 


N.C., First National Bank Bidg.; Ailanta Healey Bldg.:, 
Nicholas Bidg:; Columbus, 30 N. Washington St.; Cincinnatt, 


; Memphis, Exchange "Bldg.; Indianapolis, Fletcher r Savings & Trust Bldg.; Detrott, Genera 
, Michigan Trust. Bldg.; hicago. Westminster Bldg.; Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg ’ 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 





DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


MARTIN L. DAVEY, President and General Manager 
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quality. 


From that day to this the 
Dayton Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Company has 
tampered with 
quality of its product. Every 
Dayton Thorobred Tire 


*’ When Dayton Thorobred 
Tires were first introduced 
to the tire-buyers of this 
country they set a new and revo- 
lutionary standard of excel- 
lence—tires built to an ideal 
and not to a price. 
mileage — comfort — safety 
—and remarkable freedom 
from tire trouble that these 
tires offered to motorists im- 
mediately won them a de- 
served reputation for highest 
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built to the Dayton quality ideal of 
manufacture. Every tire is a “su- 
per” or “de luxe” model—a tire de- 
liberately made heavier, stronger, 
sturdier—a tire free from all 
cheapness in material and 
The workmanship. 

That’s why the wise tire- 
buyer always selects Day- 
tons. That’s why he knows 
beforehand that each new 
tire will give him the same 
fine performance as the last. 


That’s why you, too, should 
consider no other tires but 
Daytons when you equip the 


never wheels of your motor cars. 


the high 





: The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
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Your home 
away from home 


When you’re traveling, enjoy the homelike 
comforts of a Statler. Enjoy— 

Radio when you throw a switch—ice-water 
when you press a valve—the morning paper 
under your door—a good library at your dis- 
posal—a reading lamp at your bed-head— 
your private bath—stationery without asking 
—and Statler Service. 


All these things— whatever the price of your 
room —at no extra cost. 


Tig ee of 
There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON ’ BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 


CLEVELAND ’ DETROIT t ST.LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


HOTELS STATLER 


7700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


radio in every room 
t+ F $F MMH 


= 


¥ 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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States stock of gold has declined about 
$580,000,000, through exports and ear- 
markings, in the space of a single year. 
The report shows that of this approxi- 
mate amount France has received $25/7,- 
000,000, Argentina $131,000,000, Brazil 
$55,000,000, England $33,000,000, Germany 
$27,000,000 and Italy $20,000,000. 


Brokers’ Loans Still High 


| aera loan figures continue gen- 
erally on the decline though the 
movement is by no means rapid and has 
been interrupted in some weeks by a 
moderate increase. The weekly returns 
of the Federal Reserve Board show a 
general downward trend, however, since 
the peak figure of $4,563,000,000 was 
reached for the week ending June 6, 1928. 

Most recent weekly figures show such 
loans back around $4,185,000,000. While 
showing a good reduction from the peak 
levels of June the current totals still 
compare with only about $3,000,000,000 
in such loans at the corresponding period 
of last year. 

The normal seasonal movement of 
foreign exchange rates has been decided- 
ly altered this year by the sharp and 
voluminous transfers of funds from 
abroad to the New York market to 
take advantage of short periods of ab- 
normally high interest rates on short 
maturities. The situation has been es- 
pecially noticeable this Summer and for- 
eign exchange rates on foreign European 
countries have been close to record low 
levels. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have dropped back moderately from their 
extreme high levels but are still running 
considerably ahead of last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





1928 1927 
TGR bo cinc caascdcanns $713,267,000 $695,287,000 
ere 8,934,693,000 7,270,837,000 
Philadelphia ......-... 360, 552,130,000 
oe eae 780,400,000 746,190,000 
IED °° canis dacieeee 320,005,000 304,166,000 
pS ern err 199, 289,975,000 
OS eee ,000 
EES, cscrccsice 07 6,722,000 
Minneapolis E ,705,000 
mansis City 2.00. c.c00 387,794,000 341,682,000 
MRS Fare accscassascssic 202,324,000 182,266,000 
San Francisco ........ 859,914,000 759,703,000 























Dominion Prosperous and Expects Larg- 
est of Three Year Series of Bum- 
per Wheat Crops. Building Sets 
Record 


Orig business appears to be 
holding up just as well in Canada 
as it is in the United States, inasmuch 
as the Summer seasonal let-up has not 
gone as far as usual. Trade reports are 
generally quite bullish and are also opti- 
mistic as regards continuation of pros- 
perous conditions. 

The excellent position of the Domin- 
ion is largely attributed to a phenomenal 
series of large grain crops of which it 
now appears that this season’s crop will 
be not only the third but the largest. 

The two previous years have also 
drawn fair prices, which is the most im- 
portant factor, and it is possible that 
this year’s bumper crop will also be mar- 
keted at better than average levels, de- 
spite the huge size of the new crop and 
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a reported carry-over of nearly 80,000,000 
bushels of wheat, nearly double the sup- 
ply of this time last year. 


Canadian Building Large 


UILDING activity continues high 
throughout the Dominion and the 
first half year set up a new record for 
all time. Permits issued in 63 large 
Canadian cities during the first six 
months of 1928 are reported at over 
$101,000,000. This is a gain of more than 
$20,000,000 over the first half of 1927 and 
the largest first half that Canadian build- 
ing returns have ever shown. 


Exchange Rates 


Dominion exchange has been lower to 
weak for the past couple months and for 
a few days ruled at the lowest price on 
record. The weakness is attributable 
chiefly to the flow of Canadian funds to 
New York to take advantage of high 
call and short-term money rates at that 
center. 

During June about $20,000,000 in gold 
moved to the United States under this 
stimulus but the movement has appar- 
ently dried up and, with exchange back 
at more normal levels, the situation is 
slowly returning to its usual balance. 























New Non-Stop Distance Record Goes to 
Italy. Pasenger-Rail Service Opens 
Soon. New Bids for Navy 
Dirigibles 


t= have been no more spectac- 
ular long distance flights success- 
fully completed at this writing since the 
record-breaking flight westward across 
the Atlantic Ocean by the Italian flyers 
last month. 

In this flight Captain Arturo Ferrarin 
and Major Carlo Delprete set a new dis- 
tance record for a non-stop flight by 
crossing from Rome to the coast of 
Brazil. The Italian aviators flew a Sa- 
voia Model 64 and set up a new dis- 
tance record of 4,475 miles without a 
lost. 

Lieutenant Paris and a crew of two 
have given up their projected flight to 
the United States after flying from Paris 
to the Azores. The flight was begun to 
prove the practicality of a trans-Atlan- 
tic mail service, but the Jupiter air- 
cooled motors failed to function satisfac- 
torily before reaching the Azores and 
the point of the flight was therefore 
lost. 


Nobile Sequel 


ESCUE efforts continue in the Arc- 

tic Zone, though hope is fading rap- 
idly for the remaining members of the 
Nobile expedition and the Amundsen 
relief flight. Meanwhile, General No- 
bile returns to Italy to make an official 
report, in which the world at large will 
be greatly interested in view of various 
criticism. 

Major Thomas G. Lamphier has re- 
signed from the Army Air Service as of 
September Ist, 1928, to go into the avia- 
tion business with a private corporation. 
Major Lamphier has accepted the vice- 
presidency of the Transcontinental Air 
Transport Company, where he will serve 

































Your Ad 


where it does you 
most good ! 














FREE OFFER 
TO EXECUTIVES 


See coupon below 














Remarkable results from CONCENTRATED AD- 
VERTISING reported by hundreds who employ it 


A test offered — free 


WAY has recently been discovered by many large busi- 
ness houses that supplements their advertising most 
effectively—_that brings added results from every dollar spent. 
This method of advertising reaches the buyer in a receptive 
mood. You concentrate on the man who has the “say.” Re- 
sults are larger orders. Repeat business proves its success. 
This new way is the Autopoint Pencil, the better pencil— 
made of Bakelite. It is a pencil that, once used, spoils you for 
all others. It is the simplest pencil made, for there is nothing 
to break or go wrong. It is always ready for use. 


How you use **Concentrated Advertising” 


Your salesman gives his customers and sige these 
attractive Autopoints, with the name of your firm, with slogan 
or selling message, stamped eternally on the barrel. 

Your customer admires the gift, carries it in his pocket. 
Your message is always before him. Wasteful advertising that 
is scantly read or discarded into wastebaskets, cannot compete. 

Autopoint is a powerful sales auxiliary. Send for a free 
sample —for a list of prominent year-in-and-year-out advertis- 
ers who consider it part and parcel of their whole selling scheme. 

Let us send complete information. There is no obligation. 
At least find out WHAT Autopoint can do for your busi- 
ness. Why not mail that coupon now? 














as assistant to his friend Colonel Lind- 











: For Executives : 
i AUTOPOINT COMPANY Only I 
: 4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. ; 
1 a 
1 Without obligation, please send sample Auto- } 
cans Pp 
; Bette 7 Penelt point, booklet, sales-building proposition, prices, etc. ; 
‘ : oakelite i 
1 3 Big Features pee 
1 7 Cannot “jam”— protected by patent. H 
; But one simple moving part. Nothing | Firm....... : 
1 to go wrong. No repairs. i 
: 2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, Title } 
1 light-weight material. , 
t rey ee, ” Address - 
1 3 Perfect balance—not “topheavy. F.M.—8-15-28 J 
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ic Great .. 


~... The Charles A. Coffin Foundation Gold 
Medal, given annually to the company which 
has contributed most to the development of 
electric service, has been awarded for 1927 to 
the Puget Sound Power and Light Company. 





Since the establishment of the fund six years 
ago, two Stone & Webster Companies, one 
railway and one light and power, have won the 
Coffin Award—the highest honor in the indus- 


try for excellence of operation. 
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bergh, who is now president of the com- 
pany. 

This company is rapidly developing 
plans for a trans-continental passenger 
air service in connection with several 
large railroads, and it is undertood that 
the first service will be inaugurated late 
in the present month. It is expected 
that the first air link will be between 
the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul ‘and Chicago, thus tying up the 
Pennsylvania and other Eastern roads 
with the carriers of the Northwest. 


Dirigible Bids Opened 


Bids have finally been opened by the 
Navy Department for the design of con- 
struction of two dirigibles having ap- 
proximately 6,000,000 cu. ft. capacity. 
The two craft were originally author- 
ized in 1926, but it was only last year 
that $2,000,000 was actually set aside for 
such purchase. Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company won the first competition 
last April, but, on petition of the Ameri- 
can Brown Boveri Corporation, bids have 
been reopened. 


New American Glider Records 


OR four hours and five minutes Peter 

Hesselbach, crack airman of the 
Darmstadt Academic Flying Group, fasci- 
nated a crowd of several hundred specta- 
tors who watched from the peak of a hill 
as he soared and manoeuvred in a motor- 
less heavier-than-air craft in a manner no 
different from that of the seagulls that 
floated about him. Hesselbach established 
a new unofficial American record for a 
continuous soaring flight and smashed Or- 
ville Wright’s record of nine minutes and 
forty-five seconds. 



































(NORMAL CORN CROP) 
INDICATED THIS YEAR 
( Billions of Bushels.) 
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Favorable Weather and Bumper Pros- 
pects Weaken Prices in Most Staples. 
New Cotton Exchange for N. Y. 


EATHER reports in the important 
producing States have been generally 
very favorable and prospects for a good 
crop of high grade cotton account for much 
of the selling which has appeared in this 
market during the past four or five weeks. 
The cotton market has dropped much 
more slowly than the grain market and 
in general has given a fairly good account 
of itself during the period of reaction, but 
prices show declines of as much as $10 
per bale from a month ago and have can- 
celled the advances registered in May. 
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“It is not necessary to change a car radically and rush new models on the market, if the car was built right originally.”—E,. L. CORD. 
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Breaks All Stock Car Records 


For 24 hours and all intermediate times and distances 


July ist, on Atlantic City Speedway, under sanction and supervision 
of A. A. A. an Auburn Model 115 Stock Speedster, Powered by 
Lycoming— 


Breaks All Stock Car Records— 


For 1 to 24 Hours! 
For 1 to 2,000 Miles! 


2033 miles in 24 hours, averaging 


84.7% m. p. h. 


Beating Former Record by 9.112 m.p.h. 





WHY? 
To sell speed? No! 
It is unlawful to drive 100 miles an hour. 


And you do not want to average 84 miles 
an hour. 


But it proves ENDURANCE and 
VALUE, and that was the purpose of this 
test. 


A car capable of this abnormal sustained 
speed and relentless tax upon its every 
part, establishes its value with finality. 


Breaking these records is incidental. 
But giving buyers a true measure of a 
car’s endurance, and what they can ex- 


pect in long life, continual service, and 
ability to stand up, is all important. 


FLAWS MEAN FAILURE. 


A car one iota less strong, or one iota less 
perfectly designed and built, could not 
withstand this gruelling strain. 


76 Sedan $1395; 76 Sport Sedan $1295; 76 Cabriolet $1395; oe Cote Mate 
88 ort Sedan $1895; 115 Sedan "$2195; 115 Sport Sedan $2095 


Freight = Fan Race Extra. 


If any one of several thousand parts in 
the car had not been absolutely correct 
and reliable, it could have prevented this 
amazing demonstration of efficiency and 
endurance. Therein lies the significance 
of this performance for the car buyer. 
Think how indefinitely and satisfactorily 
a car will travel at normal speeds, when 
it can survive unimpaired the crucial de- 
mands necessary in order to travel 2,033 
miles in 1,440 minutes. ‘That is harder 
on a car than years of average use. 


During this entire 24-hour test the 
Auburn car required no mechanical 
attention whatsoever. This car was 
equipped with a high compression head, 
fuel pump, and 3.4 axle ratio, which is 
standard for all Speedsters. It had wire 
wheels and special 6-ply tires, including 
two spare wheels and tires on sides, which 
are optional equipment. ‘This means it 
was a fully equipped stock car as sold 
and delivered off the salesroom floor. 


88 S Sedan $1595; 88 Cabriolet $1695; 88 Speedster $1695; 
$2195; 115 Speedster $2195; 115 Phaeton Sedan $2395. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


PER CENT 
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68.7% Shareholders Own 1-10 Sha 


28.% Shareholders Own 11-100 Shares 

















3.3% Shareholders Own Over 100 Shares 


Si eat Pe SS Se ee 
26 Shares Per Shareholder 


The ownership of Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany Preferred and Class A stock is widely distributed. 
The average shareholder owns 26 shares. 68.7% of the 
shareholders own 1 to 10 shares each and 96.7% own 
1 to 100 shares each. This is due 

1—to the large number of consumer shareholders—38,700 out 


of a total of 62,500 shareholders are consumers served by 
Associated properties. 


2—to the many employee shareholders—77% of all Associated 
employees have invested. 








The large number of consumer and employee share- 
holders is a stabilizing influence. It also indicates the 
degree to which the Company has been able to provide a 
means of thrift and investment to small investors. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


On Write for our Booklet, “F” entitled, “1 in 55” 
ef 61 Broadway New York 
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Broowtyn Enison COMPANY 


inc. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





| The Board of Directors at a meeting held 
July 24, 1928, declared a regular quarterly 
1 1 Ath dividend of $2.00 a share on the capital stock of 
the Company outstanding payable September 
Consecutive 1, 1928, to stockholders of record at 3 P. M. 
y pee on August 8, 1928. 

Dividend Checks for the above dividend will be mailed. 


E. A. BAILY, Treasurer 
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T HE wheat market has been hard hit by 
selling which has amounted almost to 
demoralization, with prices dropping as 
much as 5 cents per bushel in a single day. 
It has been known for some time that 
world production is higher than last year 
and that Canada will produce another 
bumper crop, but such bearish factors were 
not stressed very heavily until the recent 
reaction got under full headway during 
July. 

Canada is experiencing ideal weather for 
its wheat crop with hot dry temperatures 
and estimates now range about 575,000,000 
bushels as the Dominion production for the 
present season, to which is added a large 
carryover from last year of as high as 
80,000,000 bushels. 

The declines were almost continuous and 
carried all future options to new low levels 
for the present season, and later recoveries 
have been small with prices still not far 
from their low levels of around the first of 
August. 

U. S. Wheat Crop Normal 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates the United States whéat crop for 
the present season at 800,000,000 bush- 
els, just about equal to the 5-year aver- 
age, but below last year’s harvest of 
872,000,000 bushels. 

The Department’s estimate on the 
corn crop has been revised downward 
and is now slightly below the 5-year 
average yield. The estimate as of July 
I, 1928, calls for a total production in 
the United States this year of 2,736,000,- 
000 bushels of corn, compared with 
last year’s harvest of  2,876,000,000 
bushels. 


Government Crop Estimates 


The latest estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture compared with last year’s 
crops are as follows: 

(Thousands of bushels) 
1928 


1927 

EMAL cviecenewasswsssecesestoessoees 2,736 2,876 
(een ne nee 544 552 
UN “QUIERES. eis ciiccsink cocaecee 183 243 
arr ere 800 872 
MAN cscs a: hind, segtndisin cod 1,320 1,195 
MN > Saeconon ae aan 303 266 
Be  ikwtnsscccnasuendcccasawsebecae 39 59 


‘ee possibility of a new cotton ex- 
change in New York City looms 
with the recent chartering of an organi- 
zation to be known as the National Cot- 
ton Exchange, Incorporated. The Ex- 
change would have 1,000 seats selling 
at $250 each, compared with 450 seats on 
the present New York Cotton Exchange, 
which seats are currently selling around 
$35,000 each. 

It is understood that the chief backer 
of the new Exchange is Lewis N. Os- 
mond, who has at various times in the 
past couple of years sought legal aid in 
combatting alleged objections to trad- 


ing on the present New York Cotton 
Exchange. 

















Ig You Want Back Issues of Forbes 


For one to three months back................eeeeeeee $0.25 each 

For four to six months back...............seeeeeeeees 50 Hf 

For seven to nine months back.................-e000. -75 “s 

For ten to twelve months back...........sscccecceccee 100 2 

More than one year back... .........0000 ceeeceeecees 1.50 
FORBES, 120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Imports of Oil Jump on South American 
Activity. Domestic Output Irregular. 
Silk Prices Resume Decline 


pps SRO Ee --The decline in domes- 
tic production of crude petroleum 
which has been in progress for nearly a 
full year has more recently given a sug- 
gestion of checking itself. Certainly 
the intermediate recoveries in weekly 
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production figures are growing more fre- 
quent, as well as somewhat larger. 
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The latest weekly report of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute shows total pro- 
duction in the United States at 2,400,000 
barrels per day, or a gain of more than 
10,000 barrels per day over the preced- 
ing week. Despite this gain in the aver- 
age daily production, the current fig- 
ures are still far below those which were 
being reported at the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1927, when output was running 
at about 2,574,000 barrels per day. 


Crude Oil Flows North 

Recent reports from the Department 
of Commerce show a very significant 
increase in the imports of crude petro- 
leum into the United States and indi- 
cate the seriousness of the rapid in- 
crease in American controlled produc- 
tion in South America. For the first five 
months of 1928 imports of crude petro- 
leum into the United States amounted to 
over 31,000,000 barrels, compared with 
less than 22,000,000 barrels in the same 
period of 1927, a gain of nearly 45 per 
cent. 



































SILK PRICES WORKING LOWER 
(Dollars Per Pound) 
S090 
575 
5.50 +——— 
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500 =e \ 
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S ILK—The recovery in silk prices 
which took place during the Spring 
months of 1928 is now seen chiefly as an 
intermediate movement, since prices 
have once more renewed their long de- 
cline and currently stand at the lowest 
levels seen in several years. 

Visible supply both in this country and 
in tne Far East is not much above nor- 
mal, but there are reports of slackened 
demand which are attributed in many 
quarters to the long-feared effect of 
rayon competition. 

















Shipping Board Will Sell U. S. Lines, 
American Merchant and Palmetto Lines. 
Shipbuilding Still in Doldrums 


T= United States Shipping Board 
has taken another step in the Ad- 
ministration policy of disposing to private 
interests the Merchant Marine now be- 
ing managed by the Government. The 
Merchant Fleet Corporation has been 
instructed to advertise for bids on a total 
of 28 ships. 

October Ist is set as the opening date 
for bids on six ships of the United States 
Line and five vessels of the American 
Merchant Line. August 27th will see 


the openirfg ofe bids for the 10 vessels 
comprising the American Palmetto Line. 
It has also been decided to dispose of 
another five of the remaining 10 Govern- 
ment-owned tankers but the date for 


THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY 


NCLE Sam has the biggest sugar 
bowl in the world, but he has 
to get other people to fill it for him. 


The continental United States con- 
sumes more than twenty per cent of 
the entire world’s cane sugar supply, 
yet it produces less than two per cent! 
Most of the sugar in our bowl comes 
from Cuba, Hawaii, Porto Rico, the 
Philippines and the Virgin Islands. 


Asa protection in case of war,and in 
the interest of economical transpor- 
tation and constant supply in times of 
peace, a nation should raise most of its 
own food, within the homeland. This 
is especially true of the more impor- 


’ tant items such as wheat, corn, meat, 


dairy products, potatoes and sugar. 


Nor does sugar rank last in such a 
list. In fact when the British govern- 
ment took over the control of public 


Who Fills Our Sugar Bowl? 


food supplies soon after the outbreak 
of the Great War, sugar was the first 
commodity to be placed under con- 
trol. Its importance and the necessity 
of maintaining a constant supply were 
immediately recognized. We all re- 
member the measures taken in this 
country to conserve sugar during and 
after the war when conditions in the 
industry were somewhat demoralized, 


We believe that the United States 
can and should produce a much great- 
er part of the sugar it requires. To 
this end and others, including the sub- 
stantial profits which we know can be 
made in the scientific growing and 
extracting of cane sugar, the under- 
signed companies are devoting mil- 
lions in capital and the energies of 
their highly competent managements. 
An illustrated booklet describing 
these activities will be sent on request. 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 





Mills and Plantations in Florida 


Executive Offices: 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 




















bids has not yet been announced. 





NEW WRITE 
BOOKLET FOR IT 


“The Guaranteed Way to 
Financial Independence” 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Established 1894 
100 North Seventh St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York Office: 17 East 42nd Street 
Offices in Principal Cities 











INVESTORS 


IN 
CANADIAN MINES 
HAVE MADE BIG PROFITS 


“MINING HAND BOOK 
OF CANADA” 
SENT UPON REQUEST 








405-6 Dominion Bank Building 
TORONTO, ONT. 
Members: Toronto Stock Exchange 





Norman Tovell & Co. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 


Through experience and 
daily contact with in- 
ternational banking 
practice our Foreign 
Department is constant- 
ly helping American 
firms to pare down costs 
in the collection and fi- 
nancing of their foreign 
accounts. 





BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


PARIS LONDON 

















E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $115,000,000 


Two Rector Street 


New York 



































Conservative 


Margin Accounts 
Accepted 


Market Letter Sent Upon Request 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


20 Broad Street, New York 
BRANCH: NARRAGANSETT, R. I. 








Lig 


DRAKE 


HOTEL « CHICAGO 


_ Rooms with bath, $5.00 a day, 
single; $6.00 double—and up. Lo- 
cated on shore of Lake Michigan, yet 
within five minutes of Theaters and 
Shopping District. 

Under the famous BLACKSTONE 
management, known the world over. 


The Drake, Lake Shore Dri 
and Michigan yoy Chicago 
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| Fig: reports from Lloyd’s Register 
indicate that the. decline in world 
shipbuilding, which again manifested it- 
self around the turn of this year, has 
continued throughout the first six months 
of 1928. The report shows a total of 
only about 2,500,000 tons of shipping con- 
struction begun in the second quarter of 
1928, in all important countries of the 
globe, a drop of 230,000 gross tons from 
the first quarter of the year which in 
turn showed a decline of 250,000 tons 
from the final three months of 1927. 


The United States is shown as doing 
only 2 per cent. of the world’s ship- 
building, compared with about 45 per 
cent. for Great Britain and Ireland. 


Department of Commerce reports*J une 
exports at $390,000,000 and imports at 
$317,000,000, leaving a favorable balance 
of $73,000,000. Thus far in 1928 total 
favorable balance amounts to nearly 
$300,000,000. 

















Notifications of Candidates. Anti-War 
Treaty Progresses. Marines With- 
drawn in Gesture to Chinese 
Nationalists 


ITH the formal notification on 

August 11th at Palo Alto, Cal., that 
Hoover has been nominated Republican 
candidate for President the campaigns 
will start in earnest. The Smith noti- 
fication will follow at Albany on August 
22. Both candidates are planning ex- 
tensive tours of speech-making through- 
out the entire country. 


Dr. Hubert Work, Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, has 
named Senator George H. Moses of New 
Hampshire as vice-Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee thereby clearing the 
fog which surrounded that gentleman’s 
place in the picture. John J. Raskob, 
Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, has resigned his post as 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of 
General Motors Corporation, that he 
may devote all his time to the political 
post and not embarrass his company by 
mingling politics and business. 


International Peace Treaty 


ft Ba State Department has received 
the agreement of Czechoslovakia as 
the 14th and final power to consent to 
its multi-lateral anti-war treaty and suc- 
cessful negotiation now seems well as- 
sured. Plans call for signing of the 
treaty by all 15 powers at Paris around 
the close of this month. It is expected 
that the Senate will approve the treaty 
at the coming session. 


Under its traditional policy of friend- 
ship toward China, the United States has 
taken the first step by a world power 
in recognition of new conditions pre- 
vailing in that country by reason of the 
large measure of control which the Na- 
tionalists have extended. The State De- 
partment has forwarded a note to China 
and the interested governments dealing 
with the unequal treaty situation and, as 
a token of its good faith, has recalled 
nearly 1,500 officers and men of the 
Marine force which has been on duty in 
Chinese territory. The latter move will 
leave only about 2,500 Marines in China. 
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British Unemployed Urged to Emigrate 
to Dominions. Mexico Faces 
Chaotic Political Situation 
C= BRITAIN—Bank of England 

continues to buy gold from abroad 
and to improve its condition, but gen- 
eral business appears to be slumping 
still further. Unemployment is reported 
the most seriows in 18 months, with 10.8 
per cent of registered workers unem- 
ployed, compared with less than 10 per 
cent a month previous. The largest 
falling off occurred in the coal mining 
industry. 

The report of the Industrial Transfer- 
ence Board sets forth the hopeless con- 
dition of entire communities in England, 
chiefly in the mining districts, and gives 
the only solution of their problem as the 
wholesale removal of about 200,000 per- 
sons. The report urges that they mi- 
grate to more prosperous portions of 
England, or, better still, emigrate to the 
Dominions. 


IFRENCH FRANC FINALLY 
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RANCE—Imports of gold from the 

United States have dropped rapidly 
and it is felt that the long and large 
movement is practically at an end. The 
French franc is now definitely stabilized, 
and no need is seen, at least in the im- 
mediate future, for renewal of the gold 
purchase policy from abroad. 


EXICO—Political sitwation is even 

more tangled than usual by the 
lingering chaos resulting from the as- 
sassination of President-elect Obregon, 
who was to have taken office December 
Ist. The two chief contenders for his 
place seem to be President Calles, suc- 
ceeding himself, or Aaron Saenz, Gover- 
nor of the State of Nuevo Leon. 


Nicaraguan Politics 


J ICARAGUA—The deadlock which 

' threatened the existence of the Con- 
servative Party in Nicaragua was broken 
when Adolfo Benard and Julio Cardenal, 
both of Granada, were nominated as 
the party’s candidates for the Presi- 
dency and Vice Presidency, respectively. 

The nominations brought to an end 
the bitter fight which has been under 
Way since May 20, when Dr. Carlos 
Cuadro Pasos, former Foreign Minister 
and delegate to the Havana conference, 
was nominated for the Presidency by 
the faction led by President Diaz, and 
Vicente Rappacioli was chosen by the 
faction headed by General Emiliano 
Chamorro at separate conventions. 

















“INVESTING 
$10,000 Sensibly 


— And Making It Do The 
WORK of $72,000” 













Is the title of an interesting booklet 
which was originally the answer to a 
client’s inquiry as to how dependable 
regular income and safety of principal 
could be obtained without foregoing 
the benefits of long-term stock market 
appreciation. 













A copy will be gladly sent on 
request for booklet G-15, 
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NATIONAL AMERICAN 
SECURITIES COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
National American Building 


340 Madison Avenue Tel. Murray Hill 5100 












































A Convenient Way to Subscribe to 


FORBES 


Just fill in and mail coupon below 


FORBES is published twice a month — 
on the ist and 15th of each month 


The subscription rate is $5 per year, $9 for two years. (Add 50 cents 
for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage.) 


FORBES, BN. idtintiedisnencdatiatanceamlensiid 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send FORBES for )08¢ year f I enclose 'S Add Canadian or 


two years oreign Postage) 
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Conservatism 
With 
Progress 


E long and wide experi- 
ence of S. W. STRAUS & 
Co. in underwriting and safe- 
guarding of investments has 
developed a quality of care and 
caution in this organization 
which is best described as 
conservatism. 


Yet this conservatism is coupled 
with a spirit of steady progress, 
of adaptation to changing con- 
ditions, of never being satisfied 
to let well enough alone. 


In line with this policy, 
we now offer to the in- 
vesting public a broadly 
diversified list of sound 
investments, in addition 
to the first mortgage real 
estate bonds in which we 
so long have specialized. 
Our list includes rails, 
utilities, municipals, and 
foreign bonds of good 
ratings. The yield ranges 
from about 4 to 7%. 


Call and discuss your invest- 
ment problem with one of our 
officers. Or, if you wish, tell us 
your requirements and ask for 


BOOKLET H-1811 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO, 


Investment Bonds y ’ Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 


565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave, 
at 46th St, at Jackson Blvd. 
New YorK CHICAGO 
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The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for in- 
formation and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive our 
careful attention, without obligation to 
the correspondent. In writing, please 
mention The Bache Review. Sent for 
three months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 




















ACCOUNTING 


THOUSANDS of ambitious men 
are earning more money today 
because they know Accounting. 
Send for our 80-page book, “How 
to Learn Accounting,” and the 
first lesson. Both will be sent free. 


International Accountants Society, Inc. 
A Diwision of the 
Avexanver Hammon Instrrure 
Dept: 62, 3411 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 
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Rabert Dollar, veteran Pacific Coast 
steamship owner, returning from a trip 
around the world on his own line, in a 
special interview for FORBES: 


“Conditions throughout the world as a 
whole are better than they were two years 
ago. Taking one 
country with an- 
other, business can 
now be described as 
fairly good. 

“In Hawaii the 
pineapple industry is 
doing very well and 
the sugar trade is 
reasonably good. Ja- 
pan was on the verge 
of a panic when I 
was there two years ago, but, thanks to 
government co-operation, things there are 
now in fair shape. 


Far Eastern Conditions 

“China is a little better off than it was. 
Perhaps the greatest commercial develop- 
ment in the whole world is to be witnessed 
there by and by. China has had twelve 
years of war. Yet in that period her trade 
has actually increased fifteen per cent. 
Shanghai lost seventy-five per cent. of her 
commerce but is now gradually on the 
mend. The Soviets, who had caused trou- 
ble, have been driven out of the Yang-Tse 
valley, the home of over two hundred mil- 
lion human beings. Incidentally, we our- 
selves have never lost one dollar’s worth 
of our buildings, lumber yards, wharves 
and other properties in China. The steps 
being taken by our own government look- 
ing to the recognition of China are to be 
commended. 

“In the Philippines conditions are a 
little better than fair. The Straits Settle- 
ment has been disturbed by the terrible 
drop in rubber. High prices for tin have 
made Penang prosperous. In Egypt our 
business shows an encouraging increase. 
It is rather curious that the number of 
visitors going to Italy has decreased very 
much. France is now in good condition. 
England is slowly recovering but has not 
yet recovered. 

“There is no comparison between our 
own country and other countries. We will 
have ups and downs, no doubt, but gen- 
eral prosperity is, I believe, here to stay 
for quite some time to come. There is no 
heed to let excitement on the stock ex- 
changes affect the regular business of the 
nation.” 





Capt. Dollar 


Memphis is Optimistic 
A. P. Fant, director of the industrial 
division of the Memphis Chamber of Com- 
merce, in a letter to the Editor of Forbes: 


“A recent development of three major 
undertakings, namely the passage of the 
Flood Control Bill, the increase in the 
capitalization of the Federal Barge Line 
by ten million dollars, and the fact that 
natural gas will become available in Mem- 
phis at a very attractive domestic and in- 
dustrial rate, by December Ist of this year, 
are reasons for the optimistic trend at the 
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WHAT THE 
LEA 


DERS_ SAY 


present time. Also, building permits a, 
larger than at any time in past history.” 


Sees Hope for Industrial Britain 


Frazier Jelke, of Frazier Jelke & Cop, 
pany, New York investment bankers, wh 
has just returned from Europe: 

“Great Britain is gradually regaining jy 
foothold industrially after one of the mos 
trying periods in English history. Indey 
from the evidences of productive agtiyiy 
it would appear that the country is 
the threshold of prosperity. 

“Recognition of mutual problems in ai. 
ing world financial recovery has brow 
the United States into closer harmony wit 
British affairs and this also is conducive 
better relations between American and By. 
lish citizens.” 


South American Picture Encouragiy 


Joseph W. Rowe, of the American Ey. 
change Irving Trust Company, on telun- 
ing from a trip to South America: 
“The only country in which conditios 
are not satisfactory is Bolivia, which lu 
been adversely affected by the low price oi 
tin. Ecuador is gradually recovering fron 
the depression of 1925, and business cu- 
ditions in Venezuela, with a big coffee cr 
in sight and with no pause in oil produ: 
tion and development work, are reassuring 
In all other countries I visited, conditions 
are sound and prosperity exists. Real heal- 
way is being made, and post-war ret 
justment is an accomplished fact.” 


Bonds as Indicators for Stocks 


R. W. McNeel, director of McNuali 
Finance Service, Boston: 

“One of the mit 
significant devel 
ments of rect! 
weeks, and @ 
which has habituly 
been the forerum 
of a break in i 
stock market afte'é 
great period of pullt 
speculation, is 
decline in bond prt 

“In every 
speculative cycle accompanied by great po 
lic enthusiasm the end of the moventt 
has been foreshadowed by an increas ® 
interest rates, by a fall in bond prices 
then by a fall in stock prices. 





R. W. McNeel 


“Frequently the decline in stocks ™ 


not occurred until several months after 
decline in bond prices has become ™ 
nounced, but the break in stocks has! 
variably followed this succession of ¢ 
velopment—great public participation, ® 
ing interest rates, falling bond prices.” 


Steel Buying is Good 


James A. Campbell, president, Yous 
town Sheet & Tube Company: 

“Conditions look fairly good for! 
last half year. In fact, they are better’ 
I thought they would be. The electi® 
not likely to interfere as much as wa’ 
pected. Recent steel buying has beet 
ter, making Fall outlook favorable.” 
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Machines Cut 
Crop Costs 


New Developments in Har- 
Ring Machinery Aid 
Farmer — Purchase 
Power Still High 


By F. M. Russell 


Assistant to Secretary of Agriculture 


URTHER DECREASES in the costs 

of production, through expanded use 
of large scale machine units, are in 
prospect for agriculture during the cur- 
rent harvest season. Particular empha- 
sis is placed on increased use of the 
combine harvester, the machine which 
is revolutionizing grain production in cer- 
tain of the wheat states. 

Last year half of the wheat of Kansas 
was cut and harvested with the combine, 
and this year it is estimated that the 
wheat crop of entire counties will be 
handled in this manner. Expansion also 
is found in Texas and Oklahoma. A few 
combines are found in Pennsylvania, 
and several orders have been placed by 
states as far east as Maine. 


Combine is New Factor 


HE combine now in use enables 

two men to harvest from 400 to 
50 acres of grain in 15 days of actual 
work. It reduces the amount of labor 
for harvesting 400 acres from 120 days 
of man labor to 30 days. Studies being 
made show that the combine reduces the 
amount of labor required, shortens the 
harvesting period, and reduces waste. 
Use of large scale machine units is 
revamping the cotton belt. Production 
of cotton has increased in Texas and 
Oklahoma through use of large machine 
units. By this means one man can plant 
and care for 75 to 150 acres of cotton 
without hiring labor wp to time of pick- 
ing. In the old cotton belt one man 
handles from 10 to 20 acres. The cotton 
sled or stripper has come into general 
use in the Southwest. With this device 
one man can gather as much cotton in 
aday as 8 or 10 men can pick by hand. 


Cotton Outlook 


URING the past season cotton grow- 

ers realized for a crop of somewhat 
under 13,000,000 bales a price of nearly 
2) cents a pound and an income of about 
$1,300,000,000. ‘This year the season will 
begin with a reduced carryover, which 
is likely to offset the effects of a larger 
crop that will probably be produced on 
the increased acreage. 

Cash sales from the 1927 wheat crop 
of 872,000,000 bushels brought producers 
an average price of $1.22 a bushel, or an 
mcome of about $850,000,000. Taking 
into account the supply and price situa- 


tion for each of the major classes of ' 


wheat, it does not appear likely that the 
average wheat price for this year will 
much above that of last year. 

The relative purchasing power of farm 
Products for the past month stood at 95, 
88 Compared with 97 for the month pre- 
vious, which was the highest point 
reached since the war period. The gen- 
tral price situation remains satisfactory 


48 farmers enter the present marketing 
season, 
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Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rwy. 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 





Copy F-63 on request 





PRINCE & WHITELY 
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Cleveland Stock Exchange 
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Are you interested 
in diversification? 





Parricieatine BONDS, now offered by us, are based 
on a business which enjoys a considerable measure of 
diversification. 


Numerical — the corporation, through subsidiaries, last 
year handled approximately 100,000 individual loans, 
average amount $135, none exceeding $300. 


Geographical — subsidiaries are located in 67 cities in 
20 states. 


Industrial ~ clients in this large area are drawn from 
practically every industry in America. 

These three factors of diversification add to the inher- 
ent safety of this time-tested business. PARTICIPATING 
BONDS pay 6% interest, plus 1% participation—offered at 
par, present yield 7%. Mail coupon for fautber information. 

















CLARENCE HODSON & CO. we. 
165 BROADWAY New York ESTABLISHED 1893 
SEND ME BOOKLET B-383 
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Mail 
Investment Service 


| 
For over twenty-five years we | 
have been serving many discrim- | 
inating investors in all sections | 
of the United States and many 
Foreign Countries. 

| 


They have come to depend upon 
the telegraph, air mail, special 
delivery and ordinary mail serv- 
ice, with satisfaction, in the exe- 
cution of their orders. 


Small accounts receive the same 


painstaking and careful attention 
as large accounts. 


Send for our Booklet 
“Qdd Lot Trading” | 


Please mention F.709 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


JjohnMuir& (a 


Members 


New York. Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 





Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway New York 























may have little effect 
upon day to day fluc- 
tuations but are an im- 
portant item governing 
market values over a 
period. 

Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 

The 


ODD LOT 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 100- 
Share Units. 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Treading Methods end 
Market Letter J 14 


(Hishoum & (HAPMAN 
Members New York Stock Exchenge 
52 Broadway New York 

















Telephone: Hanover 2500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Intermediate Run-Up Still Possible But Longer-Term Prog. 
pects Remain Bearish and Investment Buying Should 
Be Postponed 


By R. W. Schabacker 
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from previous conditions which the 

stock market has thus far shown 
since the break of May and early June 
is the decided drop in volume of trading. 
The public had become almost used tu 
three and four million share days during 
the Spring only to have trading drop ott, 
after the shake-out, to its recent pace. of 
scarcely two million shares. 

It is significant that this much reduced 
volume of trading has been witnessed dur- 
ing the process of slow recovery in stock 
prices and this indicates, in the writer’s 
opinion, that such recovery has been far 
from genuine. 


P irote or the most apparent change 


HE public, so-called, is certainly not 

in the market to anything like the extent 
of the Spring months. Trading on the 
gradual recovery has been almost entirely 
professional in a thus far unsuccessful ef- 
fort to lure the man in the street back 
into the stock buying game. 

The next few weeks should tell whether 
such efforts will eventually end in success 
or failure. If in success, then we shall 
see another upward spurt in prices,—ii in 
failure, then it is almost a foregone cor- 
clusion that the insiders will themselves 
throw over their stocks under the stress 
of tight money conditions. 


T= situation is one wherein the pools, 
insiders and professional elements are 
fighting for another advance, while the 
Federal Reserve authorities are fighting 
for further liquidation. The Federal Re- 
serve, through its control of credit, has 
always won out in the past and we are 
perfectly certain that it will win out this 
time, also,—eventually. 


In previous bull markets, especially to 
ward their close, we have had practically 
the same situation as we now have and in 
the past, as now, the bull forces have put 
stocks up into new high ground with a 
dogged determination that seemed utterly 
to ignore the fundamental conditions of 
credit. And these strong-arm methods 
have fooled a lot of people into belittling 
the fundamental conditions, only to find 
that their action was merely delayed and 
that the ensuing declines were more sevett 
simply because of that delay. 

The picture today is one of strong tech 
nical conditions over against weak funda 
mental conditions. 


E are perfectly certain that between 

now and the close of 1928 we shall 
see stock prices in another large reaction 
But we admit the possibility of the pools 
being able to give them an upward whirl, 
to catch the premature short interest, be 
fore the major decline appears. 

Just a month ago we wrote in similar 
vein, saying at that time that we expected 
an intermediate recovery, but that it would 
not be genuine. We allowed that purely 
speculative purchases might yield a goo 
profit in July and August and this has bee 
the case. 

We continue of the same mind at this 
time, though we think the cream is off 0 
even the speculative advance. Our specific 
advice, therefore, continues definitely unfe- 
vorable toward conservative or investmemt 
buying. 

Whatever advances remain before tht 
real reaction are so dubious as to be fof 
speculative funds, pure and simple, 
we would personally much prefer to be ® 
the outside looking in until the storm 
clouds have cleared from the picture. 
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do you 





“buy stocks” 


...+. or do you invest to keep your capital safe 
and to secure a better - than - average income ? 


OU know, that regard- 

less of a man’s earning 

power his financial 
position is finally determined by 
the results he gets from the in- 
vestment of his money. To get 
the best results requires certain 
specific, definite things. In the 
first place, a program that is 
sound for one man is not for an- 
other. Age, dependents, business 
prospects, amount of capital and 
many other considerations are 
involved. 


The starting point is to take stock of 


all these personal factors. Secondly— ° 


after this has established the type of 
securities you should own—how much 
in bonds, how much in preferred and 
common stocks—the question arises as 
to what these securities should be, 
specifically. Thirdly, and this, too, is 
vital to full success; when should you 
buy? For instance, is it a good time 
right now? 


To sum up and analyze your personal 
status, to post yourself and keep posted 
on business conditions, money rates, 
security trends and special circum- 
stances affecting a company or indus- 
try, and lastly, to select the most de- 
sirable individual stocks and bonds 
would seem nearly impossible for an 
individual. It is. Neither time nor 
sources of information are adequate. 


Which are you doing? 


So, most men, if they will stop to con- 
sider it, will realize they are doing one 
of two things; speculating (buying and 
selling on tips, advice of friends, news 
items or what not) or investing con- 
servatively (government bonds, muni- 
cipals, old line preferred stocks). The 


vast majority of speculators /ose money 
eventually. They may profit this year 
or next, but eventually instead of an 
income return they show a capital Joss. 
The conservative investor, on the 
other hand, must be content with 4%, 
5% or 6%—not a large return, surely. 





A SPECIAL PLAN 


As the size of an investment account 
increases, so do its complexities. It is 
self-evident that personal attention is 
valuable to all investors. Increasing] 

so, the large account should have bit 
ferent, more highly individualized con- 
sideration if it is to be fully productive. 


That is the reason why Brookmire's 
not only urges personal consultation 
to all clients, but also has a special 
repre ony plan for those whose capi- 
tal is around the $40,000 mark or 
higher. If this is of interest to you, 
will you indicate it when sending for 
information about Brookmire Service. 





Facts... not guesswork 
are behind these results 


Official reports of Brookmire recom- 
mendations have been given wide pub- 
lication. They show extremely high 
records of profits. They are conclusive 
evidence of the value of Brookmire 
Service, for one reason only; they are 
typical of results secured from Brook- 
mire Service year after year, for nearly 
a quarter century. 


In view of these facts we think it is 
only good business for you to know 
something of the es, and field of 
Brookmire Service, and what it offers 
that you can use. 


What Purpose? 


Briefly, the Brookmire purpose is to 
enable careful, intelligent individuals 


to secure with safety a better-than-aver- 
age return from their capital, whether 
it be $5,000 or $5,000,000. The degree 
to which we have been able to carry 
out this purpose is indicated by the 
fact that the number of Brookmire 
clients has steadily increased, and that 
thousands of individuals and institu- 
tions are renewing their subscriptions 
year after year. There can be but one 
reason—they find it pays. 


The way to investigate 


The Brookmire record is open for in- 
spection. We urge you to ask your 
bank regarding us, to consult any 
financial authority, to send for a com- 
plete description of the Service. Apply 
any test you like and then determine 
whether it will prove to your profit to 
secure Brookmire advice on your in- 
vestments. Remember, too, before 
sending the coupon, that we do. not 
advocate in-and-out trading. The aver- 
age individual is certain to lose money 
in trying to catch the “‘short swings,”" 
and we do not attempt to advise any- 
one on this basis. Lastly, remember 
that every Brookmire client is consid- 
ered in the light of his individual re- 
quirements. His personal status and 
objectives are considered in the recom- 
mendations we make for him. 


Complete information will be sent 
upon receipt of the coupon. 
Inquiries from West of the Rockies should be 


addressed to the Brookmire Economic Service, 
Russ Building, San Francisco, California. 





BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 


570 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Please send me complete description of your 
Service and your latest bulletins advising 
what to do now. 


POR e emer er er eres ee esr seers esesese 


Send me information about your Special Plan 
O Check if desired. 











BROOKMIRE 


New York, N. Y. 


Investment Counselors for Nearly a Quarter Century 
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The OLDEST TYPE 
OF INVESTMENT 
IN MODERN FORM 


is the title of an 
interesting booklet 
for the conserva- 
tive bond buyer. 


A.B. Leach«Co., Inc. 


57 William St., New York 


Please send me your booklet 
headed “The Oldest Type of In- 
vestment in Modern Form.” 
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(without borrowing) 


It has been proved 
possible to so in- 
crease capital in an 
investment lifetime! 


The future—in which you 
are interested—should 
offer excellent opportuni- 
ties for profit in stocks. 


Send for complete 
details NOW 








The Babson Statistical Organization 
Div. 58-I, Babson Park, Mass. 


Largest Statistical Community in America 


Send me, free, complete details about 
“$6,000 to $600,000.” 
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HE writer feels fairly certain that 
T if general market conditions allow 

any satisfactory opportunity the 
railroad stocks are going to give a good 
demonstration for themselves this Fall, 
or even before. Neither profits nor car 
loadings are anything to get excited 
about at this time, but they are making 
better comparisons with the previous 
year than was the case a month or so 
ago. 


The Rails Again 


Ww. anticipate that this improvement 
will gain headway into the Fall 
months and such seasonal gains should 
give the stocks of strong roads the stim- 
ulus they now lack toward higher prices. 
It is significant that car loadings have 
just passed last year’s records during 
the past month of July, but actual earn- 
ings of Class I roads went ahead of last 
year two months ago—in May. 

These results have been due to better 
efficiency and higher operating ratio in 
1928 and the earnings for July should 
take a good jump. Such earnings will 
begin coming out within the next week 
or so. 


Stocks for Fall Wear 


HE railroad stocks are perhaps the 
most important group which re- 
spond generally to the seasonal influ- 
ences predominating in the Fall months, 
but they are not the only group. Sep- 
tember, for instance, is not too early to 
pick up the department store stocks. 
Their trade begins to recover with the 
return of vacationists and the beginning 
of school. Then comes a new demand 
with the advent of cold weather and if 
the public is prosperous these stimuli 
can easily carry through to the begin- 
ning of the holiday trade which marks 
the high point of the year. 


R. H. Macy 


W* have long been favorable toward 
R. H. Macy and the issue has 
had such a large advance within the 
past year that it is currently beyond the 
reach of the average purchaser. At the 
close of this month, however, the stock 
will go on a new basis, what amounts to 
a three-for-one split-up taking place. 
This will bring the price down to around 
120, and if it reacts to around 100 we 
would certainly pick up the new stock 


there. : 


Dry Goods 

WE admit the comparatively tepid 

showing which Associated Dry 
Goods has been making within the last 
couple years, but we still have confi- 
dence in its high-calibre management 
and rather favor it for a speculative ad- 
vance. We made approximately the 
same recommendation at this time last 
year when the stock was selling around 
41. It advanced steadily through the 
Fall and reached a peak of 53 in No- 
vember. Since then it has retraced its 
course and has now held in a narrow 
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range slightly above 41 for a couple 
months, 


There appears to be accumulation ip 
the stock once more and it certainly 
has a nice resistance point at 41. We 
would pick it up about now with per. 
haps a stop-loss order at just under 4, 

Other good department store stocks 
include such isues as Gimbels, May, Ar- 
nold Constable, The Fair, and Kresge 
Department Stores. 


U. S. Leather 


U NITED States Leather has been one 

of our favorites for some time, and 
we first recommend it at around 2 
in the December 15th issue of last year, 
It advanced to about 50 in May and 
then reacted rapidly to around 35 during 
the general reaction in June. Now it is 
back around 45 and we think it is good 
for 10 or 15 points more within the 
next month or so. 

The first half shows common earnings 
at the rate of about $8 per share per 
annum. The Class A is also a good buy 
and should be in line for its $4 dividend 
if present gains are maintained. It is 
also participating and convertible into 
the common share for share. We would 
buy either or both of these stocks on 
any further fair reaction. 


Mercantile Marine 


NTERNATIONAL Mercantile Marine 
showed only $1 per share on the pre- 
ferred last year and has earned nothing 
on the common since 1922. There is ad- 
mittedly nothing heartening about pres- 
ent earnings and the stock has declined 
to around 4%. 

We are inclined to expect better 
things for shipping in the next five 
years, however, than we have seen if 
the last five and think the stock is not 
only a good short turn, but also a satis- 
factory long-pull speculation. 

The U. S. Shipping Board will open 
bids for the United States Lines on Oc- 
tober Ist. Since sale of the White Star 
Line it has been often rumored that 
I. M. M. will eventually buy U. S. Lines 
and the company has certainly kept its 
finances in good order to do so. We 
rather expect a speculative move in the 
stocks of I. M. M. on rumors, if on 
nothing else, a while before the date for 
opening bids on the United States Lines. 


Brockway Motor Truck 

B ROCKWAY is issuing much better 

statements, and it is understood 
that earnings this year will be consider- 
ably ahead of last when the very small 
amount of common showed over 
per share. It sells around 50, to yield 
about 6 per cent. The preferred is con- 
vertible into common one for two and 
is also a good speculation at around cur- 
rent levels of 110. 

Report for six months ended June 30, 
1928, shows consolidated net profit of 
$776,326 after depreciation, federal taxés, 
etc., equivalent, after preferred dividen 
requirements, to $3.73 earned on 179,891 
shares of common stock. 

Lack of space precludes detailed anal- 
ysis, but both stock issues might justify 
a small speculation. 
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Weekly 
Market Letter 





Canadian Pacific 
| Railway Co. 
| Chesapeake & Ohio 
| Railway Co. 
Johns-Manville 
Corporation 
Studebaker 
Corporation 


Copy on request. 


Tobey EKirk 
Established 1873 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St. New York 


























% Another 
Radio? 


Fortunes have been made in the 
last few years in the stocks of 
companies representing new de- 
velopments in the field of science 
and invention. Some, of course, 
have paid temporarily too high a 
price for ownership in these new 
industries. But those who have 
made the money are investors 
with sufficient vision to buy into 
these companies when their possi- 
bilities were apparent but long 
before they have begun to show 
big earnings. 





We have just recommended an- 
other stock which represents a 
new scientific development, now 
past the experimental stage, 
which seems likely to sweep the 
country. A complete analysis will 

e sent immediately, air mail, to 
those taking this opportunity to 
enroll. It will be available only 
to members of McNeel’s Service. 





JX = PIL IRD DDD eg 
\ FINANCIAL SERVICE 
R.W.MSs NEEL ,DIRECTOR 
Jn Aristocracy of Successful 
120 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 






OO ————— 
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Export Gains 
Continue 


Expansion in Motor Ship- 
ments Leads Export Ad- 
vance—A List of For- 
eign Wants 


By Julius Klein 


Director U. S. Bureau of Commerce 


Y ALL odds the most conspicuous 

feature of our foreign trade in 
recent weeks has been the astonishing 
increase in exports of automobiles and 
their accessories. In fact, for the first 
six months of this year the values of 
such shipments fall just under $250,- 
000,000, which is about $36,500,000 in ex- 
cess of the 1927 figure. 

Clearly our automotive manufactures 
are coming into their own in vigorous 
fashion in foreign markets. In the case 
of some companies the proportion of 
the total output now sold overseas ap- 
proaches twenty per cent. For the in- 
dustry as a whole the figure for this 
year will probably run somewhere be- 
tween twelve and fifteen per cent, which 
is by far the largest for any manu- 
facturing industry even remotely ap- 
proaching it in relative rank. 

This explains the vigor with which 
the automobile executives are combat- 
ing the various types of “contingents” 
and “quotas” which are hampering 
their trade with various Central Euro- 
pean markets. The discussions of that 
problem at Geneva this month in con- 
nection with the Import and Export 
Restriction Convention, which will 
probably be signed by some twenty- 
seven nations, give some indication of 
the importance attached to it by our 
leaders in this field. 


Autos Herald New Movement 


TS significance of this factor and 
the probability of its very heavy in- 
crease as time goes on, lies not simply 
in the immediate importance of the au- 
tomobile exports themselves, formidable 
though they are, but also in the great 
tide of other commodities which in- 
variably pour in behind the onward 
sweep of our cars around the globe. 
Judging from this indication, we may 
expect renewed activity in road building 
with all that this means in markets for 
road machinery, bridging supplies, and 
similar equipment. 

We may expect naturally a host of 
new opportunities for automotive acces- 
sories, many of which are the products 
of smaller establishments, which are 
only beginning to find their way into 
foreign fields. There will, of course, be 
a steadily mounting demand for gaso- 
line, lubricants, tires, and other essen- 
tials, which have long figured conspicu- 
ously in our export columns. 


B UT automobiles are not alone in 
building up the mounting totals 
of our manufactured shipments over- 
seas. The figures for the first half of 
the year, which have just become avail- 
able, show also an increase of nearly 
(Continued on page 73) 
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—ARE A». 
BUY THESE 
STOCKS NOW? 


E have just published a 

Special Analysis of an 
under-valued stock which 
should advance _ substantially 
from present levels. This is a 
bargain stock and should be 
bought at once. 
This Special Analysis will be sent 
to you free of charge. In addition, 
we shall be glad to send copies of 
our regular Stock Market Bulletins, 
which discuss the profit or loss possi- 
bilities in over 25 different securities. 
Numbered among these stocks are: 


Mathieson Alkali Ameri bacco 
Union Carbide & Carbon Chrysler - 


Reo 
American Brake Shoe 
St. Louis-Southwestern Chili 


General Railway Signal Continental Can 
Graham-Paige Hudson Motors 
Utilities Power & Light U. S$. Leather 


Westinghouse Air Brake 
Victor Talking Machine 
Certain-Teed Products Radio Corporation 
Penn-Dixie Cement American Radiator 
Timken Roller Bearing 

Simply send your name and address 
and the above mentioned Bulletins 
will be sent to you without cost or 
obligation. Also an interesting book 
called 

“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” 
Just address Investment Research 
Bureau, Div. 389, Auburn, New York. 
INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 


Texas & Pacific 
National Radiator 











Group 
Banking 


PM ncnad banking offers 

investors the oppor- 
tunity to share in the 
profits of established 
financial institutions, 
benefiting from affiliation 
with a central organiza- 
tion. 


Increased earnings are 
realized through econo- 
mies and higher and 
broader banking service. 


Information regarding 
the nation-wide group 
banking program of 
this Corporation 
available upon 
request. 


Send for circular F-14 
American Financial 


Holding Corporation 
50 Broadway—New York 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Statistics on Leading Stocks 


No 
No 
-100 
25 
No 
No 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Thou. Book 
Par Shares Value 
676 $28 
2,178 78 
260 160 
2,474 41 . 
600 140 
770 96 
610 159 
450 138 
10,963 120 
450 138 
3,000 74 
2,000 32 
600 re | 
2,417 244 
813 245 
500 190 
200 211 
aise: 139 
1,800 168 
770 66 
511 101 
252 35 
800 43 
977 50 
2,061 36 
1,123 54 
1,190 191 
1,160 & 
361 39 
4,414 27 
2,712 14 
1,000 14 
340 105 
3,373 55 
4,520) /1i7 
620 63 
1,761 12 
2,530 30 
550 148 
500 Nil 
1,000 33 
218 5 
400 64 
516 180 
1,688 97 
1,935 Nil 
‘2,662 77 
1,776 27 
E512 155 
4,500 11 
100 73 
730 20 
244 «163 
7,211 42 
17,400 34 
357 30 
623 52 
602 40 
831 10 
2,490 160 
140 127 
400 108 
1,597 32 
1,315 160 
350 98 
579 23 
875 23 
1,060 208 
1,673 86 
1,000 76 
1,003 13 
4,530 44 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
ion. (r) 10% in com. stk. 


dor deplet 


Earns 
1927 


$3.58 
10.02 
10.02 
4.11 
4.16° 
4.80 
19.64 
1.48 
11.65 
3.37 

Nila 
3.38 
18.73 
11.95 
1.83 


5.21 
9.42 
5.02 
6.30* 
6.25" 
9.00 
5.17¢ 
0.60 
3.26 
24.20 
Nil 
3.20 
2.51 
6.55 
9.16 
7.10 
5.26 


Earns, 1928 
m=—months 


$2.37, 6 m 
5.70, 6 m 
2.75, 12 m 
6.17, 6 m 


2.00, 3 m 


eeeeee 


2.50, 6 m 
6.63, 12 m 


1.62, 6 m 


3.52, 12 m 
0.12, 3 m 


eeeeee 
eeeeve 


eeeeee 


eevee 


eeeeee 
eeeeee 


eeveee 


eeeeee 


eerees 





January 31. 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


Section One 


Div. 

Kate 
Air Reduction ............ $2 
Allied Chemical .......... 6 
pT eS eee 7 
American: Gti. .....s...6 60 2 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 
Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 
Amer. Smelt. & Refin...... 8 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... .. 
Amer. Tel, & Tel......... 9 
Amer. WOON... .......0006 ¢- 
Anaconda Copper ......... 4 
Armour of 2. “A” ........ 3. 
Assoc. Dry Goods.......... 2.50 
Atch., Topeka & S. F...... 10 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 10a 
Atlantic Refining .......... A 
Baldwin Locomotive....... rs 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 6 
Bethlehem Steel........... .. 
Brook.-Manhattan Trans... 4 
Brook, Union Gas......... 5 
COW SOE ei vies cciecics 2.50 


Burroughs Add. Machine... 5a 


California Packing......... 4 
California Petroleum....... 1 
Cerro de Pasco........... 5 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 


Chic., Mil., St. Paul, pid... .. 


Childs Cotipany ........... 2.40 
Cite CORO ook cece ee 2.50 
gee ie 3 
AE TIO, 2705 6-6 9d ss ake edie ate 6 
Colorado Fuel & Iron..... .. 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 5 
Consol. Gas of N. Y...... 5 
Continental Can........... 5 
Continental Motors........ 0.80 
Corn Prods. Refining....... 3a 
ee 5 
Cae Cane Bumet......0.5 06: 
Cuban Amer. Sugar........ 1 
Curtiss Aeroplane ......... 1 
Davison Chemical ......... .. 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western...... 7a 
PEE CRIM cw posse ps oe 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 10 
Elec. Power & Light...... 1 
BE Fock masa 6.Syeis cates, ore 
Fleischmann Co............ 3 
je SS eee Oe: 
Freeport Texas ........... 6a 
Genttal AapHalt oi. .ssiss os 
General Electric........... 5a 
General Motors .......... 5 
Gen. Railway Signal....... 5 
Gee I 6:55.4.000006s0000. 20 
Gooarien, B. Pou... eee cs 4 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 
Great Northern, pfd....... 5 
ae See ee 
Hudson & Manhat......... 2.50 
Hudson Motor ............ 5 
Tilinows. Central cis... e000 7 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 
Int. Business Machines..... 5 
Int. Combustion Eng...... 2 
Int. Harvester... 0.6.5.5) 6t 
De EE 4, oc chs 0s Sade 2 
Eg ae et epee ot 2.40 
Ba ER sar at 
Kennecott Copper.......... 5 
MPeNee, Si Si vscta ices. es 1.20 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 


(t) Plus 4% in com, stk. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


200- 67; 
170- 55; 
119- 41; 
78- 39; 
116- 91; 
145- 64; 
189- 43; 
96- 36; 
186-114; 
110- 16; 
67- 28; 
27- 9; 


"24-27 
"22-27 
"24-27 
°26-’27 
"25-27 
"23-27 
’22-'27 
"22-'27 
"22-27 
"22-27 
’20-'27 
"25-27 


; °25-’27 
; 22-27 
; °22-’27 
; 24-27 
; '22-’27 
; 22-27 
; 20-27 
; 23-27 
; °24-’27 
; °26-'27 
; °24-’27 
; °26-’27 
; °23-’27 
; 20-27 


’22-'27 
"22-27 
"25-27 


: 22127 
: '25-'27 
5 2427. 
: ?21-'27 
83: '26-27 
: '23~'27 
: '23'27 
: '2227 
S 2427 
; 2227 
; '20-'27 
: 2227 
: 2427 
; '20-'27 
: °22-'27 


; °25-’27 
3 °23-'27 

; '26-’27 
s "25-27 
3 °24-'27 
; ’20-’27 
; ’26-27 
; ’24-27 
; °25-27 
; °22-’27 
; '20-'27 
: 922127 
3 23-27 
; °22-'27 
3 °24-’27 
; °22-’27 
; '23-’27 
; ’22-27 
; 26-27 
; 22-27 
; °20-’27 
; ’20-’27 
; °20-’27 
; ’26-’27 
; °22-'27 
: ’26-’27 


Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


747%- 59 
1821%-146 
12934-115% 
953%- 70% 
1111%4- 90% 
is . 2 
20434-169 
781%4- 55 
211-172 
2434- 14 
747%4- 5334 
21%- 11% 
4834- 40% 
19714-18234 
19134-164 
14814- 9534 
285 -235 
1197%-10334 
69%- 51% 
7734- 53% 
15914-139 
5514- 45% 
175 -139 


7934- 68% 
3234- 24 
791%4- 6114 
205%4-175% 
5134- 37 


241%- 12 
4054-310 


4514- 2834 
66%4- 4834 


73Y%4- 51 
99%- 75 
14834-13134 
62 - 29 
14734-114 
7234- 45% 
290 -22434 
103 - 73% 
8636- 66 
22%- 7% 
95%4- 80% 
76 - 65 


er 36. (q) 


(v) 9 months. 


66 
178 
123 


72 


%o 










(e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
(p) Year ended Novemb 
(u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. 


efore charges 
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Aus 


Bra 
Cub 


ap 


Swe 





1928 


47 
53 
27 
29 
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arges 
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Export Gains Continue 


(Continued from page 71) 
$12,000,000 in our sales of agricultural 
machinery, bringing the total for that 
important commodity up to $54,000,000. 
Furthermore, there has been an eigh- 
teen per cent. increase over the first 
half of last year in our exports of office 
equipment; ten per cent. increase in the 
sale of industrial machinery, six per 
cent. increase in electrical exports, ten 
per cent. in photographic goods, six- 
een per cent. in silk manufactures, and 
thirty per cent. in cigarettes. 


Fur Exports Increase 

An interesting figure is that for furs 
and the manufactures thereof—an in- 
dustry which has been sorely harassed 
in the past because of seasonal and 
other variations in the local trade. 
The manufacturers have been making 
strenuous efforts to find overseas mar- 
kets as possible correctives of that situ- 
ation and have sought the help of the 
Department of Commerce. The results 
of these efforts are now becoming evi- 
dent. Our sales of these commodities 
in foreign markets jumped nearly $11,- 
000,000 for the six months ending June, 
1928, over the first half of 1927, bringing 
the total up to more than $27,000,000, 
which represented an increase of over 
sixty-three per cent. 


Commodity Exports Decline 


Of course, there have been some de- 
creases in our overseas sales, but it is 
significant that they have fallen off 
largely in the field of raw materials due 
primarily to crop shortages and price 
declines. .This was the case in the 
falling off in our exports of wheat, rye, 
meats, fruits, tobacco, cotton, and rosin. 

In fact, the only manufactured com- 
modity of consequence which shows a 
falling off from last year is rubber and 
is manufactures, where a very slight 
decline was registered, which will un- 
doubtedly be rectified as the stimulative 
effects of our increased automotive ex- 
ports become apparent. Even in that 
field, however, the fall is due partly 
to declining prices 

N the side of our imports there 

are one or two rather significant 
developments; the most conspicuous is 
the sharp rise in the value of coffee, 
which rose for the first half of the year 
from about $132,000,000 in 1927 to 
$16,000,000 in 1928. 


Wants of Foreign Buyers 

AS an indication of the trend of active 
*4 demand for typical American exports, 
it may be interesting to note that during 
the past month thirty-four foreign buyers 
were reported to the offices of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
New York City, 734 Customhouse. Among 
these were the following : 


Co No. of 
untry Buyers Commodity 
Australia 12 Woodworking, machinery, 
Agricultural implements, 
Electrical appliances, 
Textiles, 
Hardware specialties, 
Brazil Automotive products. 
Cuba Textile machinery 


Foodstuffs, specialties, 
Hosiery, steel 
Textiles 
Iron and steel, lumber, 
Industrial machinery 
Crude oil supplies, Engines 
Textiles, Box shook mach- 
inery, 
Electrical products, 
Swed Automotive accessories 
en 1 Leather 


Egypt 
Germany 


aN WK Ae 


{pan . 
tw Zealand 
































Copyright 1925,T R & Co. 


Even the Humble Flatiron 


Adds to Your Income 


& 


So common and intimate have become the 
uses of electricity, that people take it as a mere 
matter of course. But to the Electric Power 
and Light Companies every use, no matter how 
humble, is a matter of added income—to in- 
vestors in their bonds, a matter of added safety. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
29 S. La Salle St. + Bank Floor 
CHICAGO 
Telephone Randolph 6380 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Drudgery eliminated - - - - - hours saved - -- - - health 
improved ----+ work bettered ----+ Life is made 
easier for millions of women by simple household 
helpers, brought into the home by Electricity. 





You'll find much of interest 
inowrbooklet,”“Theideal ln 


among careful investors. 


Ask for Booklet T-26, please 


THOMPSON ROSS & Co. 


BOSTON 























Fenner & Beane Bldg. 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
and principal commodity Exchanges 


60 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK 


Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago and 
principal points throughout the 


FENNER & BEANE 


South 


New Orleans 
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une 30. 





Thou. 
Par Shares 
$50: 121% 
25 
mo 3 ‘061 
25 500 
100 =: 1,117 
No 736 
No 350 
No .: 2317 
No _—iwi14414 
No 808 
100 828 
No__—i14,141 
No 2,730 
25 «= Z.047 
No 200 
No __ 1,100 
100 310 
No 2,546 
100 § 4,216 
100 = 3,035 
100 =: 1,571 
100 ~=©1,400 
No 4,627 
100 82,480 
25 2,842 
10 3,004 
50 2,422 
No 688 
50 10,000 
100 458 
No 2,407 
No 329 
No 524 
No 4,154 
INO’ dare 
No 1,155 
50 1 ,400 
No. .-t "319 
No "300 
100 655 
100 164 
100 370 
No 4,200 
No 4,509 
100 100 
100 3=3,724 
100 = 11,300 
No _ 1,296 
No 12,594 
25 24, 145 
No 600 
No 1,875 
25. 32a * 
No 2,540 
No 1 201 
100 660 
No 645 
25 3,789 
100 * Z223 
No 2,500 
100 120 
100 240 
No 398 
No 733 
100 810 
100 §7,116 
100 666 
100 600 
100 998) 
No 3,172 
50 2,290 
50 800 
5 2526 
25 3,900 
No 250 


Book 
Value 


$102 
28 


38 
36 
164 


72 
74 
36 
46 
123 
125 
36 


18 
45 
29 
27 
303 
14 
147 


(a) Partly extra. 
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Latest Statistics on Leading Stocks 


Earns 


1927 


$3.51 
6.57 
6.35! 
2.95 
14.30 


6.60 
16.66 
Nil 
1.92 
4.81 
0.98 
10.25 


6.98 


0.87" 
4.23 


10.75 
5.22 
Nil 
5.96 
0.89 
6.82 
9.208 
14.38 
5.84 
3.20 
1.52 
8.67 
6.09 


2.76 
4.76 
8.51 
7.20 


5.38 
2.65 
16.05 
7.85 
21.12 
7.26 
1.78 
7.53° 
Nil 
8.80 
1.76 
Nil 
15.10 
2.70 
6.814 
Nil 
2.04 
9.06 
3.77 


Earns, 1928 
m=months 


Nil, 3 m 


eeeees 


eeeeee 


50, 3 m 
3m 


eeeeese 


1.14, 3 m 


eeeees 

eeeeee 
eeeeee 

eeeeee 


eeeeee 
eeeece 


oeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 
eeeeee 


eeeees 


eeeeee 


(b) Year ended Pesery 3 
(j) Year ended August 31. (k) ear ended September 30. 
or depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. 


Section Two 


Div. 

Rate 
Lehigh Vaney... . i060 sce $3.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
je, Sige. oe apr ese 3a 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 1.60 
‘ouisville & Nashville...... 7 
MiaGe PUREED 6 ois ccs ads 6 
OS % eer 5 
Bee INE. xo: vas wae's eae we 
Mid-Continent Pet......... .. 
Missouri-Kan.-Texas ...... .. 
Bassas Pacihe. 2... osc 8 
Montgomery Ward........ 5a 
pO a os 6a 
National Biscuit .......... 6 
INGE... HOURS TOSS. «oh ecacca s 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 3 
National Lead............. 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central......... 8 


N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... 6 


N. Y., N. H. & Hartford... 1 
Norfolk & Western........ 10a 
North American........... 10r 
Northern Pacific .......... 5 
Pacific Gas & Elec......... 2 
Pachkara Motor ...........6 3 
Paw wmer: Pet, “B...... .. 
Paramount-Fam. Lasky.... 10a 
Pennsylvania R. R........ 3.50 
Pere Marquette ........... 6 
Phillips Petroleum......... 1.50 
PYREORSAEIOW nck esccccecs os 
Pressed Steel Car......... -. 
Public Service of N. J..... 2 
Pullman Incorporated...... 4 
Radio Corporation......... .. 
ME es Cad ccinesebare.s 4 
Remirigton-Rand, Inc...... .. 
Republic Iron & Steel..... 4 
St. Louis-San. Fran....... 8a 
St. Louis-Southwestern..... .. 
Seaboard Air Line........ .. 
Sears. Roebuck ............ 2.50 
Sinclair’ Gonsol.°Oil......... «- 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ 6 
Southern Pacific .......... 6 
Southern Railway ......e06. 8 
Standard Gas & Elec...... 3.50 
Standard Oil of Cal........ 2.50 
Standard Oil of N. J...... 1.50a 
Stewart-Warner °.......... 
Studebaker Corp........... 5 
Texas Corporation ........ 5 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 6a 
Tobacco Products ......... u 


Underwood Elliott Fisher. . : 


Union Oil of Cal.......... 

oye 10 
eS BR ee eee 5.50a 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe...... 10 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 5 
Dot ME Co core oinnda ices oe 8s 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 4 
Pie EE gin ce/owe oases 


2 ener 7 
Wabash Railway ......... .. 
Weeaterit Paciic... 36.5.5. ds 
Western Union............ 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric...... 4 
NUMI BROWOED bo. ceciccccc 1 
Willys-Overland .......... 1.20 
Woolworth, F. W.......... 5 
Wright Aeronautical...... 2 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 





Long Term 
Price Range 


127- 


160- 8&4; 


242- 25; 
244- 54; 


64- 12; 


70- 36: 
58- 35; 
198-125 ; 
150- 98; 
250- 16; 


40; ’22-’27 
128- 48; 
64- 10; 
178- 35; 


"24-’27 
°22-"27 
°23-'27 
"22-27 
"22-27 
°22-"27 
21-27 


; °20-’27 
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112- 37; 


44- 7; 


72- 48; 
144- 22; 
161- 82; 


81- 6; 


48- 12: 


172- 89; 
51- 40; 
95- 49; 
105- 30; 
35- 4: 


199-117; 
95- 





(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31 


(e) Year ended April 30. ( 
. p) Year ended November 30. 
(u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. 


"23-27 
"24-'27 
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"26-27 
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High Low Prices " 
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12314- 80% 
77 - 49% 
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15934-13914 
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365-235 
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367%- 21% 
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53%4- 43% 
8414- 56% 
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3634- 23% 
6934- 49% 
122 -109 
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30%4- 11% 
11934- 82% 
3034- 17% 
134 -102 

13194211756 
16554-1394 
7434- 57% 
63%- 53 

49 - 37% 
101%4- 77% 
8234- 57 


134 
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753%- 63 
57 - 42% 
20434-18634 
146%4-13114 
300 -190% 
12244-10256 
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573%- 42% 
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Profit Sharing Opportunity 


AN INVESTMENT WHICH OFFERS 

yoU AN INCREASE IN INCOME 

wiTH THE SAFETY INHERENT IN 
BANKING INSTITUTIONS 


'S 
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6% Gold Debenture Bonds 


x. Viel Direct Obligation—Non-Callable—Due 1948 
A Accompanied by 

7 4 Profit-Sharing Certificates 
5 that have paid 4% since 1923 
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ORMAN T. BOLLES was elected 

president and chairman of Automo- 
tive Standards, Inc., Mervyn C. Fry was 
elected vice-president. 

Paulino Gerli was elected president of 
the National Raw Silk Exchange, succeed- 
ing Charles V. Smillie. 

Joseph A. Reichart, for many years an 
executive of Clarence Hodson & Company, 
has been elected 
president, succeeding 
the late Clarence 
Hodson. 

George Doubleday, 
president, Ingersoll- 
Rand, has been elec- 
ted a director of the 
Corn Exchange Bank 
es of New York. 
yy Reich asso Rollin A. Wilbur, 

vice-president, Her- 
rick Company of Cleveland, has been nom- 
inated president of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America for 1928-29. 

Frank Binns, of Shelton, Wash., was 
elected president of the Spokane Federal 





Land Bank Stockholders’ Association, for . 


a four years’ term. 

A. H. Goss has resigned as chairman of 
the Kelvinator Corporation. 

L. M. Adams, president, J. J. Little & 
Ives Company, has been elected a director; 
H. E. Eckoff, treasurer, and M. J. Mc- 
Grath, assistant treasurer, of International 
Germanic Company, Ltd. 


W. PEET was elected chairman of 

e the executive committee of the Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Company; Charles S. 
Pearce, president; N. N. Dalton and Felix 
Lowy, vice-presidents. Sidney M. Colgate 
is chairman of the board, and Russell Col- 
gate chairman of the finance committee. 

Roy O. West, of Chicago, was appointed 
by President Coolidge to be Secretary 
Tramways Company, 
of the Mexican 
Toronto, to the board 
and C. D. Magee, of 
Power Company; 
the Mexican Light & 
ted to the board of 
of Toronto, was elec- 

Sir Thomas White, 
Work. , 
succeeding Hubert 
of the Interior Roy O. West 
to succeed the late Captain Loewenstein. 

J. Munroe Holland, president, Chesa- 
peake Bank of Baltimore, has been made 
a vice-president of the Hudson River Night 
Line, and member of the executive com- 
mittee. 

John D. Ryan, chairman, Anaconda Cop- 
per Company, has been named a director 
of the American Power & Light Company. 

Walter B. Pearson succeeds Charles G. 
Guth as president of the Mavis Bottling 
Company. 

Ross Davis has been placed in charge 
of the Chicago office of J. G. White & 
Company, Inc. 
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EED 
UNITED 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


BONDS 


S regularly as the time 
for payment comes, 
holders of United First 

Mortgage Bonds receive their 
interest checks. No doubt— 
no uncertainty—no sleepless 
anxiety over possible fluctuations 
in value. 


United Bonds are safe. Payment 
of interest and principal is guar- 
anteed by the oldest exclusive 
first mortgage bond company in 
Michigan, a company with re- 
sources of more than twenty 


million dollars. 


You can buy United Bonds in 
amounts to suit individual needs 


—on partial payments if desired. 
A few dollars will start you. 
Mail the coupon today for com- 
plete information. 
UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE BOND CO. 












Howard C. Wade, President 
324 U. S. Mortgage Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Steel Industry Active but 
Stocks Are Low 


Market Prices for Steel Securities Do Not Appear to have Discounted the Best Summer 
Seen in the Industry for Several Years—Competition is Keen but Stocks Give 


HE steel industry, one of the coun- 

try’s most important, has been sur- 

prisingly active in recent weeks, usu- 
ally the dullest of the year. The enlarged 
volume of business at this season, reflecting 
higher than normal operations in the au- 
tomobile and building trades, is important 
not only for steel producers but also for 
business dependent on these key indus- 
tries. 

Although competition continues keen 
among the leading steel producers and 
prices still mean small profit margins, the 
larger business in this quarter is expected 
to have a favorable effect on earnings. 
Statements of such companies as the Steel 
Corporation, Bethlehem, Youngstown 
Sheet and others, therefore, are likely to 
make favorable comparisons with last year 
in spite of generally unfavorable condi- 
tions in the trade. 

Whether or not this improvement will 
be translated into prices of stocks, of 
course, is a question not so easily answered. 
The fact remains that shares of many 
leading steel producers have fallen per- 
ceptibly from the high levels of the year, 
and it would be logical to expect these 
stocks to participate in any general re- 
covery. The important members of the 
industry include, besides the three men- 


tioned, Republic Iron & Steel and Crucible 
Steel. 


United States Steel Corporation 


ones leading producer of the industry, 
the United States Steel Corporation, 


Yields that Are Attractive 


By William Russell White 








Approx. 
Yield 
49 % 


5.8 % 
6.9 % 
73 % 


U. S. Steel 

Bethlehem 

Youngstown 

Crucible 

Republic 4 





Comparison of Steel Stocks 


Common Stock 


(a) After giving effect to exchange of stock in Trumbull Steel merger. 


Earned 
No. of 
Shares 
7,116,235 
1,800,000 
987,606 
550,000 : 
596,030(a) 4.23 











has demonstrated in the last quarter of a 
century what able management is worth 
in dollars and cents. At the beginning of 
this year, after distribution of the 40 per 
cent. stock dividend last year, there was 
an undivided surplus of more than $633,- 
000,000. 

The plants were carried at slightly less 
than $1,710,000,000, even though $1,450,- 
000,000 had been spent in new construction 
since 1901, when the plants were valued at 
almost $1,300,000,000. The plant valuation, 
therefore, is regarded as conservative, and 
on this basis the equity at the beginning 
of the year’ was $1,471,000,000, or $207 a 
share for the common stock. 

This industrial leader has a funded debt 
of a little more than $500,000,000, an issue 
of 7 per cent. preferred stock of $360,- 
281,100 and common stock amounting to 
$711,623,500. Net current assets at the 
end of last year amounted to $425,000,000, 
and permanent assets were carried at $1,- 
780,000,000, with the ratio of current as- 
sets to current liabilities of almost 5 to 1. 


The market value of the securities is only 
about $1,800,000,000. 





(US. STEEL 


UNFILLED 
IN SEVERAL YEARS. 
(Millionsof Tons as of June 30each Year) 


ORDERS HIGHEST 



























































7 HE company has followed a policy of 
setting aside liberal reserves for de 
pletion and depreciation, averaging more 
than 3 per cent. on plant valuation in re 
cent years and equal to more than $a 
share on the common stock. 

Net earnings !ast year of about $1l4- 
000,000 were equivalent to $8.81 a share 
on the common, or about 6.3 per cent. on 
the market valuation of the properties 
About 55 per cent. of the earnings are ap- 
plicable to the common stock. 

A more liberal policy on dividends has 
been adopted since 1923, when a series of 
extra disbursements was inaugurated 
Later a regular dividend of $7 annually 
was ordered on the common, and this was 
continued after the 40 per cent. stock div 
dend. 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


TT HE Steel Corporation’s chief indepet- 
dent competitor is the Bethlehem or 
ganization, which grew rapidly in size dut 
ing the war and immediately afterwatl 
in connection with absorption of Lack 
wanna and Cambria-Midvale. The com 
pany’s ingot capacity was increased to 1; 
900,000 tons from 3,050,000 in 1921 and 
from 130,000 in 1905 following its orgal- 
ization. 

The company has a funded debt of 
about $204,000,000, $97,000,000 7 per ceft 
preferred stock and $180,000,000 in com 
mon, It has successfully completed a pre 
gram of expansion and modernization of 
plants that is expected to contribute to mr 
provement in earnings as lower operatilig 
costs are more fully reflected. 

Net earnings last year amounted to $2); 
282,000, equal to $5.02 a share on the comt 
mon stock, or about 6.9 per cent. on tie 
market valuation of securities, which ® 
put at $396,000,000. About 33 per cell 
of profits are applicable to the comm 
stock, 

Net current assets were $122,000,000 # 
the end of last year, while permanent & 
sets amounted to $483,000,000. The rat 
of current assets to current liabilities 
5 to 1. Excluding reserves, net 
assets were equivalent to $169 a share @ 
the common stock. 
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Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


NOTHER independent which lately 
A has risen-to a position of importance 
in the industry is the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company. Its program has been 
somewhat similar to that of Bethlehem’s, 
for it has expanded rapidly in recent years 
through acquisitions and affiliations. In 
this way it has grown to be a complete 
wit of the industry, specializing in pipes 
and sheets. 

The company has total assets in excess 
of $20,000,000, of which about $73,000,000 
represent current assets. At the end of 
last year current assets were about 8 times 
current liabilities. There is a funded debt 
of $75,000,000, while preferred stock is 
outstanding to the amount of $14,241,000, 
and there are 987,606 common shares. The 
equity for the common of $112,000,000 was 
equal to about $114 a share. 

Earnings have fluctuated over a fairly 
wide range in recent years, falling rather 
sharply last year as a result of the de- 
pression in the oil industry. Cessation 
of drilling by oil producers was accom- 
panied by a decline in pipe buying, and 
this was felt by Youngstown. 

Net profits of a little more than $11,000,- 
00 in 1927 were equivalent to $6.10 a 
share on the common stock and to 6.4 per 
cent. on the market valuation of securities, 
which was recently about $173,000,000. 
About 54 per cent. of earnings are ap- 
plicable to the common. 

The company has pursued a conservative 
policy in regard to dividends, preferring 
to maintain a uniform rate so far as pos- 
sible. Excess earnings have been turned 
back into the business. 


Crucible Steel Company of America 


GROWING demand in recent years 
44 for alloy steel has contributed to 
the expansion of the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany, which concentrates on finished, semi- 
finished steel, forgings, shapes and ma- 
chined products. Its production of electric 
steel has been a factor of increasing im- 
portance. The company supplies most of 
this country’s crucible steel. 
Crucible Steel has no direct funded 


debt. Preferred stock is outstanding to | 


the amount of $25,000,000, on which 7 
per cent. is paid. There are 550,000 shares 
of common of $100 par value. 

This company undertook an extensive 
improvement program prior to 1920, which 
has been continued at intervals since, and 
more than $28,000,000 has been spent for 
construction and new equipment in seven 
years to 1926, 

Net income last year totaled $5,617,000, 
equal to $7.03 a common share, compared 
with $6,548,000, or $8.72 a share, in 1926. 
About 66 per cent. of earnings are ap- 
plicable to the common stock. Last year’s 
famings were 8.4 per cent. on the com- 
yn market valuation of about $69,000,- 


Republic Iron & Steel Company 


EPUBLIC Iron & Steel has pushed 

its way forward in recent years to 
take an important position in the inde- 
pendent field. Absorption of the Trum- 
bull Steel Company this year helped to 
‘ound out the organization, providing a 
tter balance in operations. 
In effecting the Trumbull merger, the 
common stock was increased from 300,000 
0 1,000,000 shares of no par value, and 
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GO'WALL ST: 


BRANCHES IN 


189 Dividends— 
$97,000,000— 
Paid on this Stock 





A common stock which 
has an eighteen-year 
record of earnings be- 
hind it—whose holders 
have received 189 divi- 
dends totalling over 
$97,000,000 in cash or 
securities—and which 
can be bought to yield 
over 742% is worthy 


of the attention of any 


investor. This is the 
record of Cities Service 
Common Stock. More 


than 75,000 people now . 


own this investment 
security. 






& 


Clip and mail the coupon 


RINCIPAL CITIES 








Heme’. L. DOHERTY 


60 Wall St., New York 


Please send me, without 
obligation, full particulars 
Cities Service Com- 
mon stock and the $800,- 
000,000 organization be- 


about 


hind 


it. 
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certificates. 


in the future. 


TIMEs as well as Goon. 











Confidence In 
INSURANSHARES 


NSURANSHARES TRUST CERTIFICATES were first 
I offered to the public in April, 1927. 

that time, more than 6,500 investors have pur- 
chased in excess of $14,000,000 worth of these 
CONFIDENCE has made this 
remarkable record possible. 


Holders of these Certificates have unbounded confidence 
They take Sarety for granted, because 
they know that the stocks of 61 great Insurance Com- 
panies and Banks, with combined capital, surplus and 
reserves of over $1,100,000,000, underlie their investments. 


They believe that InsuRANSHARES TRUST CERTIFICATES 
O will always yield a satisfactory and increasing income 
because that has been the history of Insurance Com- 
panies for twenty years, through wars, panics and Bap 


They believe that the market value of their Certificates 
will increase year by year because the stocks of leading 
Insurance Companies and Banks have steadily appreciated 
during the past quarter of a century. 


This confidence on the part of the holders has been 
justified by the actual records of InsuRANSHARES TRUST 0 
Certificates which have yielded a satisfactory income 
and have shown a large gain in market value. 


Temes or call for recently issued 
circular giving further details. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 


49 Wall Street, New York 





Since 


:: Tel. Whitehall 9082 























What should your own investment policy 
be now—in view of your own require- 
ments of safety, yield, and capital 
appreciation? 


Stocks which may be good for others 
may not be good for you! Read The 
Business Economic Digest and learn the 
net opinion of all reliable authorities. 
Make fullest use of our personal 
investment service, which meas- 
ures your own investment pro- 
gram by our famous Weighted 
Average of all authoritative 
opinions. 
Send now for a free acquaintance copy 
of the current Digest containing valu- 
able information on the probable future 
trend of security prices. 








How to USE Psychology— 


To work with men psychology can 
be vitally helpful. A practical maga- 
zine to give everyone this help is 
Industrial Psychology Monthly. 


“If you work with men you need 
this Magazine of Manpower.” 


*Get a4 months’ trial subscription for 
this 3-year-old magazine by sending $1 to 


Donald A. Laird, Editor, Psychological 


Laboratory, Hamilton, N. Y. 

















The Business fconomic Digest 
Gage P. Wright Pres. 
342 Madison Ave. NewYork NY 
Without obligation to me, mail me a current 


Digest. I should like to become familiar with 
your famous Weighted Average method. 
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ON RRC, ae OEE Ess FORBES MAGAZINE 
iL oS wa I 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Investors’ Inquiries 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the Inquiry 
Department for information 
and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for 
three. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to 
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596,030 shares were outstanding after giv. 
ing effect to the exchange for Trumbull 
stock, Ahead of the common is an iggy. 
of $25,000,000 7 per cent. preferred, while 
the funded debt amounts to about $35,509. 
000. ; 

Net income last year amounted to about 
$3,000,000, equal to $4.23 a share on the 
common, compared with about $5,000,009 
or $11.05 a share, in 1926. The balance 
sheet indicated a book value for the com. 
mon shares of $221.49 each at the end of 
1927. 

Dividends have been interrupted occa. 
sionally on the common as well as on the 
preferred, but all arrears have been paid 
on this issue, and payments are being made 
on the junior issue at the rate of $4 an. 
nually. 


Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, eit. 
will be sent free on request by the com 
panies mentioned. 


RT Metal Sectional Office Partitions 

—This booklet describes sectional 
steel partition that is made in stock sizes 
to fit any office requirement. It has 
several unique features of post construec- 
tion that permit quick and easy changes 
of arrangement. This is a low cost par- 
tition of very excellent appearance. Ad 
dress Art Metal Construction Company, 
Dept. FM., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Hyatt Roller Bearings—Counsel avail- 
able in solving the most difficult of 
engineering problems. Write for infor- 
mation. Hyatt Roller Bearings (Co, 
Newark, N. J. 

The Age of Vision in Business Affain 
—An informative treatise on the prob 
lems of eliminating waste in office prat- 
tice. Address Remington Rand, Ine, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

The Motorized Salesman—Those owt- 
ing fleets of cars for the use of their 
salesmen, will find useful information ia 
a booklet issued by Oakland Motor Cat 
Company, Dept. L., Pontiac, Michigan, 
called “Experiences of Various Com 
panies in Handling Automobiles with 
Salesmen.” 


ROTECTION of Checks—It ha 

been proved that the new Toil 
Super-Speed Protectograph will wmite 
as many as 2094 checks an hour. Fot 
information on this device, also allied 
machines, address The Todd Compaty, 
Protectograph Division, 1154 University 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

More Power Per Cubic Inch—Claimet 
for Wisconsin Motors. Informative 
culars sent free on request by Wisconsil 
Motor Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsil. 

Building a Quiet Office—The advantagt 
of Acousti-Celotex incorporated in a 
office building is demonstrated in les 
noise and better hearing. For informe 
tive literature address The Celotex Com 
pany, 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chr 
cago, Illinois. 

Play Golf?—A device that indicaté 
your yardage and makes your game mofe 
interesting. Send for descriptive or 
cular to Playgolf, Inc., Dept. 641) 
Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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New Motor Models at 
Lower Prices 


New Series Continue Lower Price Trend and Standardization 
of Body Type—Summer Let-Down Small 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 


viated from form slightly. While 

the Summer let-up made its ex- 
pected appearance, it was less impres- 
sive than usual and predictions are 
strong that August, when all the figures 
are in, will be found to have imitated 
July in making an outstanding record 
for the season. The year 1927 is still 
keenly remembered by the automotive 
industry as one in which a brilliant first 
half was followed by a disappointing 
second; 1928, it is generally felt, will 
prove to be a twelvemonth of more 
nearly level conditions as to production 
and sales. 

Generally favorable conditions at 
home and reports of spotty sales situa- 
tions abroad have characterized the 
month of July. Almost every American 
maker of motor vehicles has found it 
possible to extend his overseas opera- 
tions and, except in restricted areas, the 
market has been responding satisfac- 
torily. 


T vat far, the current year has de- 


Employment Here is High 


hearth employment has con- 
trasted more than favorably with 
conditions abroad, where Great Britain 
announced a plan of sending thousands 
of workers to Canada, at a cost of mil- 
lions, in an effort to lessen British un- 
employment. In the Detroit area, ab- 
sorption of labor has been in sharp 
contrast with conditions a -year ago, 
when close to 8,000 men were laid off 
without warning in a_ single week. 
Weekly increases of a thousand or bet- 
ter have been the general rule here, 
with resultant peak employment of well 
above 256,000, or considerably over 65,- 
000 above the 1927 corresponding figures. 

Buick, De Soto, Hupmobile and Pon- 
tiac presented new cars or new lines of 
cars to the public within the last few 
days of July and the first week in Aug- 
ust. 

Buick signalized the silver anniversary 
of the company by a complete new line 
of new cars, with smaller wheels, larger 
tires, improved body and over-all lines, 


larger hubs and a host of interior and 
exterior refinements. Wheelbases are in- 
creased an inch, to 116, 121 and 129 
inches on the three chassis offered. 
Prices are practically those of the 1928 
lines, with individual changes here and 
there of $50. 


New Chrysler Models 


o— of the Chrysler energy char- 
acterized the formal introduction of 
the De Soto line. The cars, except for 
the de luxe models, are priced below 
$900—and in several cases well below 
it. They were shown, practically all 
over the country, in a standardized type 
of sales or show room, in which the 
Spanish note was much in evidence in 
the decorations. 


UPMOBILE’S 1929 line, offered the 

first of August, came out without 
change from previous prices. There 
were numerous refinements added to 
both Sixes and Eights, including hydrau- 
lic shock absorbers, steeldraulic brakes, 
a new type of ignition, new bumpers 
and new lamps. Introduction of a new 
method of spring shackle control, here- 
tofore used only on European cars, was 
a feature. A “metal-tailored” effect at 
front and rear, making the job neater 
and easier to clean and keep clean, is 
also noteworthy. | The new cars are 
handsome and have the look of regular 
thoroughbreds. Refinements of fitments 
and numerous evidences of increased 
consideration for the driver’s and pas- 
senger’s comfort and safety have been 
added. 

Pontiac’s New Line 

Pontiac’s new Six, shown for the first 
time in Detroit, came out with smaller 
wheels, larger tires, improved carbure- 
tion, more speed and an extended line 
of colors. 

Announcements of other ‘new lines are 
imminent at this writing, and in this re- 
spect 1928 will be certain to make a rec- 
ord for the development of near-stand- 
ards in appearance and performance in 
the various price classes. 
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AMERICAN 


260 Tremont Street 





Every Golfer yearns for 
driving prowess. And now 
comes this new scientific 
driving game which de- 
velops it — thrillingly, 
quickly, accurately. 


Playgolf DRIVING GAME 


is golf—your own course—played at home, the 
office or the club. It records exact yardage—and 
provides real sport and amusement for one or many. 
As scientific as the game itself. Don't delay enjoying 
it. Shipped anywhere in U. S. upon receipt of check 
or money order for $22.50, all charges paid. Satisfac- 


tion guaranteed. 

Playgolf Ball for distance, 

75c; Playgolf Red Head 

Ivory Finish Peg Tees 

for cleaner drives, 25c 
per box. 





Playgolf, Inc. 
641-D Union Trust Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 





BEAR MARKET 
AHEAD? 


The stock market, as a whole, has recovered completely 
from the June ‘‘collapse’’ and is now around the high- 
est levels on re 


WHAT NOW? 


2 distribution again in evidence? As in April and 
we face another readjustment which, this time, 
will * develop into a broad bear movement? 


Our Advisory Bulletin, just issued, answers this ques- 
tion and gives specific recommendations. A few copies 
are available, FREE. ’ 


Simply ask for Bulletin FAG-15 


INSTITUTE 
OF FINANCE 


Boston, Mass. 














ENGINEER 


Buried in a huge contracting company, 
after ten years as ef Engineer and 
assistant to the president of a smaller 
engineering and contracting company, 
where he was in charge of engineering 
design, bids and construction, wants 
wider responsibility. 

Having a broad knowledge of business 
and engineering principles and practice, 
and being a keen analyst of engineering 
and economic problems — not a narrow 
specialist — but trained especially along 
hydraulic lines, he is fitted to handle 
an engineering organization, promotional 
work, or report on engineering develop- 
ments and investments. 

Neither very fast nor brilliant but a 
steady builder, likes Line eople and gets 
along well with them. niversity grad- 
uate, member of engineering societies, 
44 years old, married, available on two 
weeks’ notice. 


Box 7, FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. |} 
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Curb 


Securities 


Inquiries Invited 


BRANDENBURG & CO. 


Members New York Curb Market 


111 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Rector 5022 






































AMERICAN and 
SCOTTISH 
INVESTMENT Co. 


(An Investment Trust) 


Common Stock 


Offers an opportunity to 
share in Net Profits. 


= Write for Circular I T, 58 = 
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NEW ISSUE 


Scott Paper 6% 
Cum. Sinking Fund 
Preferred Stock 
$100 Per Share 


Send for Full Descriptive Circular | 
Newburger, Henderson 


and Loeb 


Members New York and 
Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 
1512 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




















in investment securities of public 
service compar ies spplying 
electricity, gas and transporta- 
tion in 23 states. Write for list. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 

ew York St. Louis Milwaukee 
isville Indianapolis Minneapolis 
Richmond 
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Advance Rumely Co.—Finley PP. 
| Mount, president, said company’s di- 
| Fectors had not considered nor were 
| they considering any merger with J. I. 
| Case Threshing Machine Co. 


| American Railway Express Co.—As- 
sociation of Railway Executives made 
public details of plan recently approved 
for acquisition of business of American 
| Railway Express Co. Plan provides 
| that new Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
finance acquisition of American Rail- 
| way Express properties through an is- 
sue of debenture bonds. Book value of 
the 346,420 shares of $100 par of Ameri- 
can Railway Express stock outstanding 
| at close of 1927 was calculated to be 


| $109.64 a share. 


Bancitaly Corp.—Report for Jan. 20 
to July 19, 1928, stated normal earnings 
for six months amounted to more than 
$35,233,552, exclusive of any profits from 
transaction involving Bank of America, 
Bowery and East River National Bank 
and Commercial Exchange National 
Bank of New York, and after setting 
up reserves of more than $13,000,000. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
New York Transit Commission by for- 
mal resolution ordered, subject to ap- 
proval by Board of Estimate, immedi- 
ate service upon the New York Rapid 
Transit Co., subway-operating subsidi- 
ary of this company, and upon Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Co. of notice of 
intention to recapture those parts of 
lines subject to that process under Con- 
tract 3 with the city. Move was taken 
in conjunction with formal approval of 
Samuel Untermyer’s tentative plan for 
unification of existing rapid transit lines 
with those of city’s independent system. 


Chile Copper Co.—Initial 1928 quarter 
earnings before depletion increased 12.3 
per cent, over corresponding period in 
1927. Production for three months was 
53,926,094 pounds, a monthly average of 
17,975,365 pounds. During three months 
ended March 31, 1928, there were treated 
1,932,111 tons of-ore, averaging 1.623 
per cent. copper. In first quarter of 
1928, 50,762,062 pounds of copper were 
sold. 


Consolidated Gas Co. of New York— 
Voluntary reductions in New York City 
gas and electric rates thought in pros- 
pect as a result of pending merger of 
Consolidated Gas and the Brooklyn 
Edison Co. Reduction probably would 
not be general but would be brought 
about through establishment of a uni- 
form rate. Likely that Manhattan basic 
rate of $1.15 a cubic thousand feet would 
be charged for gas, with reduced prices 
for wholesale consumers as heretofore. 

Districts that would be most benefited, 
it was pointed out, would be those in 
Queens, Westchester and Bronx, where 
the rate varied from Manhattan rate. 
Electric rates in districts served by 
Brooklyn Edison also would be reduced, 
it was reported, to conform with pre- 
vailing Manhattan rates charged by New 
York Edison Co., a subsidiary of Con- 
solidated Gas Co. 
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Flin Flon Mines, Ltd.—Winnipeg 
despatch said construction of plant to 
develop 36,000 horsepower for company 
at Island Falls, on Churchill River, ep. 
tailing estimated expenditure of from 
$6,000,000 to $7,000,000, would begin with 
arrival of Northern Manitoba Railway 
at Flin Flon. R. E. Phelan, vice-preg. 
dent and general manager, was quoted 
as saying that 25,000 tons of materia! 
would be taken to power site during 
winter. All grading and bridge work 
on railway was completed from Crap. 
berry Portage to Flin Flon, and arrival 
of first train at Flin Flon was expected 
by end of September or early in Oc. 
tober. 

General Motors Corp.—Schedules se 
by Chevrolet Motor Co., subsidiary, for 
July, August and September, calling for 
more than 100,000 units each month, in- 
dicate that Chevrolet would reach the 
million mark before October 1, 19% 
During first six months of this year 
Chevrolet produced a finished car every 
five seconds of each working day. Daily 
production averaged 5,315 units. All 
daily records were broken May 28, 193, 
when 7,075 finished cars and trucks were 
built. 

Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mine, 
Ltd.—Unless drastic increases occur in 
Hollinger’s tonnage and grade within 
next few months, company’s gross prf0- 
duction in 1928 is estimated as scarcely 
topping $10,000,000 mark. 

Inland Steel Co—Announced price of 
$2.10 Chicago for fourth quarter on 
bars, shapes and plates, representing at- 
vance of $2 a ton over third quartet 
tonnage. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co—Se 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp. 

International Nickel Co.—Excavation 
work has begun on company’s nev 
smelter in smelter yard adjoining olf 
smelter building. Actual construction 
work would not begin for several weeks 
In addition to new smelter, prograll 
called for erection of a concentrating 
mill. Entire project would cost about 
$7,000,000 ultimately. 

Kelvinator Corp.—Balance sheet as of 
June 30, 1928, reflected stronger curreil 
position, bank indebtedness having beet 
reduced from $4,750,000 as of Septem 
ber 30, 1927, to $900,000. Cash totaled 
$1,075,283, with current assets aggregat 
ing $0,542,381, against current liabilities 
of $2,735,742, making net working cP 
ital $6,806,639. Deferred items had beet 
reduced from $648,133, as of Septembe! 
30, 1927, to $385,831 at June 30, 1928. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—From June 21 ® 
July 14, 1928, company opened five neF 
5 and 10-cent stores and three new 
cent to $1 stores. This made a total? 
458 stores in operation, 22 of the 5 and 
10-cent type and 136 of 25-cent to $ 
type. 

Lorillard (P.) Co—H. L. Brookt 
secretary, announces company’s sales 
Old Gold cigarettes in first five mom 
of 1928 exceeded total sales for em 
year 1927. 
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Macy (R. H.) & Co., Inc.—Debenture 
$4,’s due to Oct. 1, 1936, will be retired 
from proceeds derived from sale of new 
common stock to be created at meeting 
of stockholders on Aug. 10, 1928. De- 
pentures are redeemable at any time on 
) days’ notice at par plus a premium 
of % per cent. for each year or portion 
thereof of unexpired term. 

Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp.— 
Called for payment Sept. 1, 1928, at 105 
and interest, $144,000 of its first 15-year 
sinking fund 634’s, due Mar. 1, 1940, at 
National Bank of Commerce, New York. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—New fall 
and winter catalogue stated that com- 
pany had 10,000,000 customers ; and that 
in 1927 it had 125 more stores, 5,985,000 
more customers, 17,339,393 more orders 
and $126,447,310 more sales than in 1921. 

Palmolive-Peet Co.—Stockholders of 
company approved plans to consolidate 
with Colgate & Co. under name Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co. Plan was effective 
as of July 1, 1928. Annual combined 
sales of concerns aggregated $100,000,- 
00, while combined assets totaled close 
to same amount. It was stated that 
economies in manufacturing and dis- 
tributing costs would result from con- 
solidation. 

They also sanctioned increase in au- 
thorized common to $3,000,000 no-par 
shares from 1,200,000, and creation of 
300,000 shares of 6 per cent preferred 
in place of present 120,000 shares of 7 
per cent preferred. Approximately 
130,000 of the 300,000 shares of new 6 
per cent. preferred were to be issued 
in exchange for outstanding 7 per cent. 
preferred of both companies. 

Richfield Oil Co. of California—Stock- 
holders of company ratified increase in 
common stock to 5,000,000 shares of $25 
par from 2,000,000. It was stated direc- 
tors did not anticipate issuing at this 
time stock beyond amount required for 
exchange for Pan-American Western 
Petroleum Class B stock. It was stated 
further that the company had received 
initial bulk order for 5,000,000 gallons 
of gasoline for New Zealand. 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana—Persist- 
ent rumors of merger between company 
and Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp. par- 
tially verified in private advices from 
Chicago stating that negotiations look- 
ing to that end were in progress be- 
tween officials of two companies and 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co. 

Travelers Insurance Co.—Stockhold- 
ers of company voted to increase cap- 
ital stock from $15,000,000 to $17,500,000. 
Stockholders of record June 18, 1928, had 
right to subscribe to 25,000 shares of 
stock at par, $100, in proportion of one 
new share for every six shares held. 
Subscriptions were to be paid on or 
before Sept. 20, 1928. New shares 
would participate in December, 1928, di- 
vidend and it was expected that $16 
a share annual basis plus extras would 
be continued on increased capitalization. 

United States Realty & Improvement 
o—Harry S. Black, chairman, predict- 
ed earnings of company in current year 
should be largest in its history. 

Victor Talking Machine Co—E. E. 
Shumaker, president, was reported to 
have said he still believed in possibility 
of company and Radio Corp. of America 
Setting together and looked to further 
negotiations to that end. He said Vic- 
tor’s earnings in first six months were 
Considerably ahead of 1927 and pros- 
Pects for last half were even better. 














Superior 


Working Conditions 


in the 


SMALL Town Factory 


“The security of capital depends on the 
contentment of labor. The contentment 
and happiness of labor depend as much 
on conditions outside the factory as 
inside. Labor gains in respect, content- 
ment and interest as it moves away 
from population congestion. Industry, 
for its own good, goes to small towns.” 


B bane a prominent industrial executive comments 
on his company’s policy of placing its factories 
in small communities. 

The trend toward decentralization of industry is 
based on sound business principles, directed toward 
lower costs and better production. No inflated wage 
scales are necessary in the small town, where a 
worker’s moderate income will buy more than a 
much higher income buys in the big city. Land and 
taxes absorb less of the factory’s funds. Ample and 
inexpensive electric power is available in the small 
town, through the widespread electric transmission 
systems which blanket the countryside. Fast freight 
and hard roads have brought a metropolitan grade 
of transportation to the small town, with the added 
advantage of less crowded shipping facilities. 


Learn how your business can cut its production 
costs by eliminating the high costs of metropolitan 
congestion. Information on small town factory sites, 
from the specific standpoint of your particular busi- 
ness, will be supplied by Industrial Development 
Department, Middle West Utilities Company, 72 West 
Adams Street, Chicago. 


MIDDLE WEST 


UTILITIES COMPANY 








SERVING 3600 COMMUNITIES IN 30 STATES 
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Do You Know 
the Advantages of 
Common Stocks as 
Investments ? 


IE definite advantages certain 
well selected common stocks af- 
ford investors of moderate as well as 
large means, through the medium of a 
sound investment trust, are thor- 
oughly covered in a new book we have 
recently prepared. This sixty-four 
page book embraces a careful analysis 
| of the twenty-six outstanding stocks— 
all listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change—which form the underlying 
security for Investment Trust Shares 
(with or without reserve). Any in- 
vestor desiring accurate information 
on this subject may secure a copy of 
the book upon request. 


PRUDENTIAL 
COMPANY 


111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
































Are 
These Stocks a 


Irregular and dull markets are essen- 
tial preparation for a broad major move. 
Which direction will the trend be this 
time—up or down? Our latest Bulletin 
gives a sound, clear-cut forecast of the 
market’s coming trend, discusses credit 
conditions—also analyzes these stocks— 


Which to avoid—which to buy— 


Goodyear Tire? Dodge A? 
Liggett & Myers? Wabash? 

Union Carbide? Durant Motors? 
Pierce Arrow? Otis Steel? 


Rock Island? Beyer’s? 

National Dairy? Federal Motors TR? 
Philip Morris? Kelvinator? 
Goodrich? Electric Pwr. & Lt. 
Belding Hem’y? Col. Gas & El. 


Gardner Motor? Mo.-Kans. & Tex. 


Send your name and address for sample 
copy of Bulletin just prepared for our 
Clients, which contains facts and com- 
ments on these stocks. It will be sent 
free as long as the supply lasts. 

Simply ask for 


“Stock Market Outlook” 
AMERICAN SECURITIES 


SERVICE 


2328 Singer Bldg. Tower New York 














—Parchase—NOW?_— 


| 
| 











er selling expenses and underwrit- 
ing charges is now being shown by 
American Investment Trusts. 

As one of the first steps in the right di- 
rection, Mr. Ray Morris, President of the 
Standard Investing Corp., in his recent re- 
port to stockholders, made the point that 
the total commissions paid for raising the 
$10,000,000 of the company’s capital out- 
standing was only 2.80 per cent. 

Expressed in another way, $2.80 of each 
$100 paid in by the investor was distributed 
as commission for selling the security. The 
balance of $97.20 was paid into the com- 
pany’s treasury to be used for the purpose 
intended—investment. 

This 2.80 per cent. was an extremely 
low cost of raising the capital of an in- 
vestment trust. The usual cost is many 
times greater, because of the larger com- 
missions paid. to the distributing dealers. 
The Attorney General of N. Y. in his re- 
port on Investment Trusts several months 
ago, placed this cost, in the case of the 
average trust, nearer 10 per cent. 


. DISTINCT tendency toward small- 


Comparative Capital Cost 


The Attorney General said, in part, 

“We find upon analysis that the dif- 
ference between the amount paid by the 
investor and the amount invested in 
securities for his benefit often amounts 
to twelve, fifteen or more per cent. for 
those securities which are the result of 
contract and anything up to 10 per cent. 
for those securities which are sold as 
direct obligations of a corporation or 
common law trust. 

“Some of these commissions or differ- 
ences between the amounts paid in and 
the value received in securities follows: 


International Securities Corp........ 5% 
Second International Securities Corp. 5 
Bankstocks Corp. of Maryland...... 

First Investment Co., Concord, N. =.= 











Insuranshares Certificates .......... % 
American Founders Trust .......... 5% 
EMMI EVOOLIN COO, 6 6c ccc cscces 6% 
Bankers Securities Trust .......... 20 
Diversified Trustee Shares ......... 8% 
Mutual Investment Trust .......... 6 
Incorporated Investors ...........e- 5 
Massachusetts Investors ........... 6% 


| B% HESE figures show that the investor 


| 


has paid as high as 20 per cent. and 
as low as 5 per cent. for his participation 
in an investment trust. As an example, 
let us assume that a company sells a $6 


A Good Test for the 


Investment Trust 


Cost of Raising Capital is an Important Factor in 
Worth—Some Directors’ Lists Have Everybody 
but an Experienced Investment Expert 


By Arthur Winston 
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J udging 


preferred stock to the investor at $100 by 
realizes only $80 in actual cash, the balance 
going to the investment banker, dealer anj 
salesmen for commissions. In order tp 
pay the $6 dividend, the company myst 
earn 7% per cent. on the $80 received fe. 
fore any excess or surplus can be saved, 
If the full $100 had been paid into th 
treasury, only 6 per cent. earnings woul 
be sufficient to pay the dividend. In th 
case of common stocks or bonds, it is jus 
as obvious that the more money paid for 
commissions, the less equity for the in- 
vestor. 


Foreign Costs Low 


Due to their selling efficiency, the aver. 
age cost of raising the capital of the 
British and Scottish Trusts is only about 
2 per cent. There is no underestimating 
the value of the new tendency toward 
smaller selling expenses. This is an im 
portant development in America, 

The purchaser of a new _ investment 
trust security should not overlook this cost 
of raising capital. He should ask in every 
case how much of his investment is used 
for the purchase of securities and how 
much is spent as commissions and under 
writing expenses. In this way the investor 
at least makes sure where his money go 
at the outset, which is a good starting 
point for the other vital questions which 
should be answered before making an it 
vestment in any investment trust. 


Effective Management Is Essential 


NOTHER factor which is getting 4 

good deal of abuse these days is the 
question of management. Calling a com 
pany an investment trust or incorporating 
it for the purpose of investment is not 
prima-facie evidence that it cam invest sut 
cessfully. Where a_ successful earning 
record is available, it can be taken for 
granted that the management has beel 
operating with good results. But @ 
America, where the investment trust § 
new, and long established earning records 
are as yet unavailable, the character of 
the management is the important factor. 


(Continued on page 85) 





IRADID GROWTH of U.S. INVESTMENT TRUSTS 7 











OMAHA DISTRICT MANAGER 


Sales er Wanted for established office 
of aggressive Indiana Company able to adapt 
himself to another field and to hire and develop 
men to sell high grade technical specialty. 
Salary and bonus or overwriting plan. This is 
a hard job for a strong man, who can quickly 
assimilate special home office training, and who 
ean produce results. Box 21, Forbes, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, N 8 
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FIAST seven 


» Depressed 





Areas 





F you examine the statistical 

charts of any industry, you will 
find a design of periodic peaks and 
valleys. For everywhere, in all 
market centers, there are ascend- 
ing values and descending values. 
The world as a whole cannot be in 
a condition of financial and com- 
mercial depression, or in a condi- 
tion of financial and commercial 
inflation. There must be some high 
spots and some low spots. These 
low spots are called depressed 
areas, the time and place to buy 
securities. 


F you were equipped with a re- 
search and analytical depart- 
ment to scan the world and dis- 


: Founders Securities Trust 
National Union Bank Building, Boston, Mass. 





SESCCESEREEESESeeeeee 
* 


cover these depressed areas, it is 
obvious that you would have a re- 
markable opportunity for invest- 
ment gain. Then you could invest 
in the various fields of investment 
at the lowest levels. In exactly this 
manner, does the United Invest- 
ment Assurance System operate, 
for safe and permanent income. 


HEY invest your money in a 

diversified, soundly balanced 
portfolio,whichincludes securities 
in all fields of human activity all 
over the globe. Their highly 
trained research bureau discovers 
the depressed areas, investing ac- 
cordingly, and operating in 102 
exchanges of the world. 












Units may be purchased in small or large amounts. Full infor- 
mation will be sent, upon receipt of this coupon. Write today. 


Founders Securities Trust 


Fiscal Agents 
National Union Bank Bldg. 
Boston 
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CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT boa 
tr 
CB ish 
. * CB char 
Cie are. 
Bancitaly Corporation 4: 
Bim to Ss 
: (NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO—LOS ANGELES) On oc 
B | ee 
5 CHICAGO—LONDON—PITTSBURGH—CLEVELAND—BALTIMORE & nt 
z and its Real Estate Investment Subsidiary ; have 
2 Yim inves 
5 CAPITAL COMPANY | 
x AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS JULY 19, 1928 “A 
: |: 
a : iS that 
5 ASSETS OD nd 
= CASH IN BANKS AND CALL LOANS . . $ 20,485,751.68 ‘ 
5 BILLS AND ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE . . 12,293,695.56 E M 
ss INVESTMENTS if 
a : jm pert 
ES SECURITIES (SS Sane ot oh... 254,972,867.07 : “7 
BY marke rice whichever is lower. & vest 
5 BUSINESS PROPERTIES . . $7,777,363.44 ie 
: Less Mortgages. . . 770,031.18 7,007,332.26 7 
AB agen 
= SUBSIDIARIES 184,304.20 “| ie 
x“ | Succ 
x Se ment 
5 TOTAL ASSETS $294,943,950.77 Bo: 
I well 
N trust 
= LIABILITIES i 
E CAPITAL STOCK . pan $130,000,000.00 AB est 
= = as uw 
5 *SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS . .  149,971,328.36 ‘ 
‘| oa 
5 CAPITAL INVESTMENT . . . . . . . $279,971,328.36 OP int 
5 RESERVES: For Taxes, Contingencies, etc. . . 13,497,622.41 ne 
2 Foundation of Agricultural Economics, y 
Bi University of California. . . . 1,475,000.00 i 
















2 5 
3 TOTAL LIABILITIES $294,943,950.77 (Be 
BY = SSS We Ame 
By os ; . ; — F ; Fie 17,4 
( Dividends have been paid continuously since date of organization; 6% per annum having been paid to Be Pac; 
2) June 30, 1920; 7% per annum from July 1, 1920, to December 31, 1922; 8% per annum from : Tex 
®| January 1, 1923, to June 30, 1925; 9% per annum from July 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926; Special ¢ hold 
5 Christmas Dividend of $3.00 [$715,410.00] paid December 15, 1925; on April 10, 1926, the par value s M 
= of the stock was reduced from $100 to $25 per share, a stock dividend of 25% was declared; July 29, : i. 
7 1927, a stock dividend of 40% was declared; September 24, 1927, a stock dividend was declared of : T 
KA 14 2/7%. The dividend rate of $2.24 per share was continued on all stock issued under stock dividends. g . 





OOO 064600666 





*No profits in connection with the transaction involving The Bank of America N. A., 
Bowery and East River National Bank and Commercial Exchange National Bank are 
included in this figure. 
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Investment Trust Tests 
(Continued from page 82) 


But competency of management is a 


broad term. ‘The management of an in- 
yestment trust must be well trained and 
technically efficient. While honesty of 
character and record of the management 
are very essential, they alone do not earn 
fividends or interest. It is disconcerting 
to see the large number of trusts recently 
formed which include among their officers 
men who have succeeded in business, or 
law, or medicine, or politics, but not in- 
yestments. 


“What successful investment experience 


have the directors?” is the question the 
investor should ask. It is often an open 
question whether even being a bank presi- 
dent qualifies one to share in the manage- 
ment of an investment trust. 


Of course, to have men of high reputa- 


tion and integrity as directors is satisfy- 
ing, but the investor should also be certain 
that at least some of the board have had 
successful investment training, experience 
and contacts. 


' 


An Expert’s Viewpoint 


M R. HERBERT J. LYALL, President 


of the Mutual Investment Trust, in 


a recent statement made the following 
pertinent remarks : 

“The rapid formation of many new in- 
vestment trusts has set me to wondering 
just how they and the investor will fare 
over the next few years. 

“In England, practically every trust, even 
newly formed, has on the board of man- 
agement, or on the investment committee, 
men who have built up a reputation for 
successful as well as conservative invest- 
ment over a period of years. This is a 
teputation based not merely on a rumor, 
or hearsay, but on experience with old, 
well-established 
trusts, 

“But in America we find many invest- 
ment trusts managed by theorists with un- 
tested theories—trusts whose directors are 
as unfamiliar with investments as the aver- 
age banks’ directors are unfamiliar with 
their duties. We find heads of merchandis- 
ing stores, of realty companies, and other 
industrial enterprises, all honest men com- 
petent in their particular business but not 
in the business of investment.” 


successful investment 


Bancitaly Portfolio 


HANGES in holdings of Bancitaly 


Corporation during six months to 


July 19 include the sale of 24,400 Allied 
Chemical, 16,700 American Can, 13,400 
American Smelting, 24,000 Corn Products, 
17,400 Montgomery Ward, 16,000 Southern 
Pacific, 10,700 Southern Ry., and 25,000 
Texas Corporation, representing entire 
holdings in these. 

Meanwhile it bought 5,775 Borden, 6,600 
Delaware & Hudson, 14,250 Goodrich, 
9,500 Louisville & Nashville, 18,200 Mack 
Truck, 7,850 St. Louis-San Francisco, and 


Woolworth, none of which had been 


wned in important amount in January. 
otal book value of securities owned, 
taken at less than cost or market, was 255 
millions in July, as compared with 252’ in 
auary, 


Profits are reported in the section on 


ation news. Authorities are grati- 
at the full reports of the Giannini 


Tust, especially the regularly published 
thanges In its portfolio. 
























Announcing the Formation of 


HAYNER ROYALTY CORPORATION 
TULSA, OKLA. 


Organized under the laws of Maryland, the Corporation 
has acquired the royalties and mineral rights of the 
predecessor company, Hayner-Reaves Royalty Com- 
pany, with headquarters in the Kennedy Building, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


The Corporation owns undivided Mineral Rights and 
Royalty Interests under approximately 62,143 acres, 
contained in 141 separate tracts of land in Oklahoma 
and Texas. Present income is derived from 111 pro- 
ducing oil wells on certain of these properties. 


The Corporation has no voting trust. The Preferred 
and Common stocks have equal voting power. The 
Corporation will set aside a sinking fund of 10% of the 
net earnings after the payment of Preferred dividends, 
which fund will operate solely for the purpose of re- 
demption of the Preferred stock by call or by purchase 
at not to exceed the call price, namely $9 per share. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


J. M. Hayner, President GrorGE BaEKELAND 
Tulsa, Okla. Vice-President, Bakelite Corporation 
FrepericK Pore és ew York, N. Y. f 
Pope & Richardson Freperic B. Crark, Investment Engineer 
New York, N. Y. — York, N. Y. 
THOMPSON 
: Jaume, V. Convenes Ine ane Oil Producer 
Ver Converse Director, National Bank of Commerce 
New York, Ni ¥ Tulsa, Okla. 


James W. SLoan 
R. C. ALLEN, Attorney Independent Oil Producer 
Tulsa, Okla. 


President, International Supply Co. 
J. G. Reaves, Vice-President Director, Central National Bank 
San Antonio, Texas Tulsa, Okla. 


























Will Finance 


° ; with good profit record and large assured increase 
Industrial Corporation in need of large amount of additional capital for 


expansion, for the purchase of other going busi- 
nesses or for any economic purpose: 


cce sfu ana of such a corporation who require large capital 
Su s l M gers to acquire the holdings of other stockholders: 


Executors or Others who desire to sell outright such a corporation: 


In any such situation in which there are large values, large profits and 
assurance of large increase, we supply justified capital requirements. 


Correspondence invited, direct or through your attorney or your bank. 
Only matters which come within the above described scope and only matters 
which require not less than a million dollars. 


Calvin Tichenor & Co., Inc. 
New York 






































Any number of shares may be converted to the 
underlying stocks or the pro rata cash value 


FIXED TRUST SHARES are sold to investors by estab- 
lished investment houses and banks in most of the important 
cities of the United States and in several foreign countries. 


Booklet on Request 


American Basic-Business Shares Corporation, Depositor, 67 Wall Street, New York 


The Equitable Trust Company of New York, Trustee 
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6 Interest on 
% Principal 


paid quarterly. 


100% wer ™ id 


from current earnings. 


50 Participation 
% in Profits 


thereafter. 


F EW investments offer so high 
a degree of safety, combined 
with unusual profit opportunities, 
as “Seneca Plan” Certificates of 
Participating Interest. 


A large number of carefully 
selected and widely diversified 
royalty interests under properties 
in the richest producing areas of 
the Mid-Continent oil field . 
investigated and purchased by 
geologists of national reputation 

. . deposited with a large trust 
company . . secure these Cer- 
tificates. 


These attractive investment 
features merit your 
investigation. 


Send for Special Letter 8-15. 


Davis, Pietch & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
Specialists in Oil Royalties 


201-5 Phelps Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
925 State Tower Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 























Puts 


Calls 
Spreads 


Guaranteed by Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 


May be utilized as insur- 
ance to protect margin 
accounts; to supplement 
margin; and in place of 
stop orders. 


Profit possibilities and 
other important features 
are described in Circular 
F. Sent free on request. 


Quotations furnished on 
all listed securities. 


S.H. Wilcox & Co. 


Established 1917 Incorporated 
39 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Whiteball 10350 
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Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents a 
book by B. C. Forbes for each story 
used. 


His Business 

Lawyer (cross-examining 
“You drink, do you not?” 

Witness (indignantly): “That is my 
business |” 

Lawyer : “Have you any other business?” 
—$5 prize to S. Cavite, San Francisco, Cal. 
* * * 

Last and Least 

“My, but you look nice!” I exclaimed, 
as six-year-old Tommy obediently twirled 
around to exhibit his new outfit. 

“Yep. We all had new clothes for 
Easter Sunday. Gee! Sis looked swell! 
New shoes, new hat, new coat. John, he 
had a new suit and shoes. And Mother 
had a new hat and gloves and coat and 
dress.” 

“And I suppose your father was all 
dressed up, too?” I inquired politely. 

“Dad? Oh, yes! He got his pants 
pressed!”—Prize of a book by B. C. 
Forbes to M. Cullen, Portsmouth, N. H. 

x ok OF 
What Would Happen 

A negro was charged with theft, and 
his lawyer decided to put him in the box. 

“Sam, if you tell a lie, you know what 
will happen, I suppose,” said the judge. 

“Yes, suh,” replied Sam. “I'll go to 
hades and burn a long time.” 

“Quite right,” declared. the judge 
“And you know what will happen if you 
tell the truth.” 

“Yes, suh,” said Sam. “We lose de 
case.”’—Wall Street Journal. 

* * * 
Willing to Oblige 

Traffic Officer (reproachfully) : “Young 
lady, do you know anything about the 
traffic laws of this city?” 

Fair Motorist: “Yes, a little. 
help you?”—Clipped. 

x ek * 
Educating Sister Jessie 


After Jessie had been at the boarding 
school a few weeks she began signing her 
letters home “Jessica.” Brother Tom 
thought he would give her a little dig 
about it, so he wrote: “Dear Jessica, Dadica 
and Momica have gone to visit Aunt Liz- 
zica. Uncle Samica is talking of buying a 
new machinica, but he doesn’t know 
whether to get a Fordica or a Chevica. 
The old cowica has had a calfica. I was 
going to call it Nellica, but I changed it 
to Jimica because it was a bullica. Your 
affectionate brother, Tomica.” — Boston 
Transcript. 


witness) : 


Cav i 


* * 


Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelcpe. 
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The Right School | 


How can you find it? Have you ay 
intimate acquaintance with the ma 

institutions ? Where can you get ex- 
pert advice? You are looking for the 
school whose faculty, equipment and 
inspiration are best able to develop the 
individual talents of your boy or girl 

Private schools, colleges and camps : 

of unquestioned standing advertise 
in Harpers Magazine. August issye 
out today. Write our School Bureay 
for helpful information and for free 
copy of Mrs. Blair’s article, “Why] 
Sent My Children Away to School,” 


MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd St., New York, N.Y, 

















614% BONDS 


Send for descriptive book * 


Tue F H.Smita 


Investment Securities — Founded 1873 

r 

- Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch Offices in Other Cities 
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INTERNATIONAL RAILWAYS | 
OF CENTRAL AMERICA 


The Directors of the Inter- 
national Railways of Central | 
America have declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and one-quartet 
of one per cent (114%) on the 
Preferred Stock of that Company, 
payable August 15, 1928, to Pre- 
ferred Stockholders of record at 
the close of business on July 31, 
1928. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, Treasurer. 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. 























Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take at: 
vantage of our service to be 
quire, without cost, regarding 
security brokers with whom 
they can safely do business. 


Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
129 Fifth Avenue New York GY 
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Profit by 
Arkansas’ Growth! 


As Arkansas builds, we lend money to home 
tuilders. A big demand. We offer you, 
therefore, Full Paid Certifi- 

















ool 



























cates, from, $100 to $5,000 at 
you an 0 7%. 
a GUARANTEED! 
for the id semi-annually. Shares sold in 
nt and ge Certificates may be sure 
lop the wadered any time on 30 days’ notice, with- 
r girl oit penalty or loss of interest. Supervised 
coal ani audited by State Banking Department. 
ae Pine Bluff is an industrial center, and the 
vertise 1M ‘stest growing city in the State. 
15S “ce ’ 
beseal Send for Free pag eg *, “Where Money 
ot free “ 
the Jefferson Bldg. & Loan Ass’n 
‘ool, 

Pine Bluff 

iS 
N.Y, | 


i. ee 
or more you can invest in our 





Fully Paid Shares and receive 
dividends at the rate of 8% per § 
annum, paid semi-annually. 


We also issue Monthly Installment and Pre- 
paid Shares. Write for information today. 


MIDLAND 


BUILDING & LOAN ASSN. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








SANTA FE BLDG. 
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L. N. ROSENBAUM 
Financing 
: Flatiron Building 
New York 
VAYS. | 
CA 
mi: BUY, BUILD, LEASE 
ce ) & FINANCE THEATRE, 
ane OFFICE & MERCANTILE 
a 7 BUILDINGS 
npany, | 
o Pre- jj 
ord at 
uly 31, 
surer. i 
N.Y. j 
Investors Everywhere Use 
MOODY'S 
csi RATINGS 
ke at MOundOnly in Moody's Manuals 
to it 
ar ding 
whom 
$8. 
Have Your Own Busi in 
jisiness in your home ee ede oe 
gMeMany “sing proposition; protected territory. 
UNE TB carly; “achines carning “better than $5,000 
wi COMM cacy’ (chine, $5000, | Experience 




























125 West 45th St., New 
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Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets and other informa- 
tion will be sent free on request by the 
firms mentioned. 


DD Lot Trading—A form of invest- 

ment that makes for diversification 
of securities leading to safety. This cir- 
cular sent on request by John Muir & 
Company, Members New York Stock 
Exchange, 50 Broadway, New York. 

Mining Handbook of Canada—A com- 
prehensive booklet giving important in- 
formation, statements of condition, con- 
tent, sales, etc., of the various mining 
properties in Canada: Address Normal 
Tovell & Co., 405-6 Dominion Bank 
Building, Toronto, Canada. 

The Oldest Type of Investment in 
Modern Form—A booklet for the con- 
servative bond buyer. For free copy ad- 
dress A. B. Leach & Co., Inc., Dept. 
ND-8, 57 William Street, New York. 


Handbook on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J 14—Free to investors. 
Address Chisholm & Chapman, 52 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Weekly Financial Review—A weekly 
report covering developments in the 
Stock Market, carrying each week a 
comprehensive statement on an out- 
standing security, as well as reports on 
bonds, etc. sent on request by Prince & 
Whitely, members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 25 Broad Street, New York. 

Scott Paper 6%—A descriptive circular 
on this stock issued by Newburger Hen- 
derson & Loeb, members New York and 
Philadelphia Stock Exchanges, 100 
Broadway, New York. 

Associated Gas & Electric Company— 
A comprehensive description of this se- 
curity contained in booklet F issued by 
Associated Gas & Electric Company, 61 
Broadway, New York. 


To Bache Review—The study of 
current conditions to ascertain 
whether and in what way they may af- 
fect one’s own business is now more 
widely carried on in this country than 
ever before. Business men will appre- 
ciate the concise and interesting recital 
of financial and commericial events and 
the conclusions to be drawn from such 
happenings contained in the Bache Re- 
view which is issued weekly by J. S. 
Bache & Co., 42 Broadway, New York 
City and may be had on application. 

Security Salesmanship—The Profes- 
sion—An interesting 24 page booklet 
covering this subject and also outlining 
in detail the course of study along these 
lines, sent free upon request by Babson 
Institute, FB-1, Babson Park, Mass. 

Advantages of Common Stocks as In- 
vestments—The definite advantages cer- 
tain common stocks afford investors have 
been covered in a booklet issued by 
Prudential Company, 111 West Washing- 
ton Street, New York. 

The Ideal Investment—A booklet de- 
scriptive of electric light and power com- 
pany securties. Issued by Thompson 
Ross & Co., 29 So. LaSalle Street, Chi- 
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Third 
Liberty Loan Bonds 
Mature Sept. 15, 1928 


The U. S. Third Liberty Loan 4% Bonds 
mature Sept. 15, 1928 and cease to bear 
interest thereafter. 


Holders of these bonds who desire to 
convert them promptly into a conserva- 
tive, safe investment, may do so through 
the Lakeland Building and Loan Associa- 
tion, at current market prices. 


We will be glad to supply detailed in- 


formation for the re-investment of such 
funds. 


LAKELAND BUILDING 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Assets over one million 
P. O. Drawer F. 629 Lakeland, Fla. 


























SOUTHLAND 
INVESTMENT 
CERTIFICATES 


(Full pald er prepaid Shares) 0 
Dividends Payable January and July 


Dividends always earned and paid 
promptly. Withdrawals always 
recognized on demand. Satisfied 
share-holders from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia. Investigate through any 
source. Write for full information. 


SOUTHLAND suitoine 
& LoAN ASSOCIATION 


G. A. MeGREGOR, V, Pres. and Secy. 


1204 Main St. Dallas, Texas 





























8% on Monthly Savings 


Fully Paid 
1% Contin 


in amounts from $50.00 to $5,000.00, 
withdrawable on thirty days 
notice. Secured by First Mort- 
gages on Homes not to exceed 60% 
of valuation. 


ALABAMA MUTUAL BLDG. & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 

2012 Fourth Avenue Birmingham, Ala. 
Under Strict State Supervision 



































; Booklet 


jor Investors 


UR BOOKLET, “8% and Safety,” 
tells the story of the Orange County 
Building and Loan Association, lo- 

cated in prosperous Orlando and Orange 
County, Florida. Assets have grown from 
$11,000 to $8,340,997.81 in six years. 
$641,683.78 has been paid in dividends to 
over 8,000 stockholders. Has always paid 
8%, payable semi-annually. Shares offered 
at par, $100, without bonus or commission 
of any kind. Write for booklet. 


Orange County 
& Lean Assn, 
Orlando, Florida 
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